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THE caches: 6f. posthumous: panegyric has been for 
ages proverbial. . When the heart is séfiened and the sensibility 
excited by the last sad ceremony: of ‘closing the grave over the 
mortal remains of a man long boved'and venerated, it would be a 
violation of the affections implanted by nature, if surviving 
friends did not indulge in the recollection of the virtues and ta- 
lents which had attracted their love and excited their admiration; 
or if, in portraying his character, they did not throw his imper- 
fections into shadow, and give to his excellencies the boldest re- 
lief and the brightest colouring. | Possibly this natural and appa- 
rently instinctive disposition of our species, (which immorta- 
lizes virtue, while it fixes the seal of mortality to error and vice 
even in this world) is wisely intended to withdraw bad example 
from the view of mankind; and to fortify virtue by the conti- 
nual accumulation of that which is good. Were the faults and 
the errors even of good men handed down by tradition, they 
might, it is to be feared, present a mass of evil, which, with the 


sanction of their names, would endanger the religion and im pair 
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the morality of society. By recording and remembering their 
virtues only, models are presented, even the imperfect imitation 
of which will evince no inconsiderable degree of excellence. 
And with respect to the individual who is panegyrized, let it be re- 
membered, that whatever may have been his merits, whether they 
be real or imaginary, the praise is still given to virtue; so that he 
who is ambitious of the reward, will endeavour, in some degree, te 
qualify himself as a candidate for it. Nor indeed shall we find much 
reason to apprehend that the fame of an individual, whose life 
has been occupied in the less conspicuous walks of life, will 
much transcend his real deserts. The splendid achievements 
of the soldier, and the glittering services of a statesman, may daz- 
zle the multitude; but the character of a virtuous citizen, occu- 
pied in the performance of the mere relative and social duties, 
is surrounded by a milder lustre, which conceals nothing, yet 
imparts little brilliancy to his most meritorious exertions! The 
world too is sufficiently incredulous of. perfection which rests 
upon the evidence afforded by the partiality of friendship, or the 
fondness of natural affection. 

The writer of this rapid narrative, imperfect no less from the 
feebleness of his pen, than the haste in which circumstances re- 
quire it to be composed, has more reason to fear that he will 
fall short, than that he will pass beyond the limits of just eulo- 
gium, if indeed any thing he may say can deserve that name. Cal- 
lous and ungrateful would he be, however, were he to withhold 
his poor efforts to commemorate a man, to whom he is proud 
to acknowledge a weight of obligation, and to have been united 
by ties of the most sacred and endearing nature. 

Dr. Andrews was born in Cecil county, Maryland, about six 
miles from the head of Elk, on the 4th of April, 1746. His fa- 
ther was a man of singular piety, and to the influence of his ex- 
amples and precepts may be attributed the serious impressions 
which stamped the character and fixed the profession of his son. 
Although not wealthy, it is believed that his circumstances were 
sufficiently independent; and, wisely appreciating the value of a 
good education, he placed his child at the age of seven years, at the 
Elk school, then under the direction of the Newcastle presbytery, 
where he was instructed in the rudiments of a classical educa- 
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tion. At the age of seventeen he was removed to the college and 
academy of Philadelphia, where, in 1764, he completed his classi- 
eal and philosophical studies with distinguished reputation. In con- 
sequence of the absence of Dr. Smith, the provost, no commence- 
ment was held in the college for this year; but in May, 1765,he 
graduated Bachelor of Arts, having previously entered as a tutor 
in the grammar school, then under the direction of Mr. Beve- 
ridge. The eminent attainments of this gentleman in scholar- 
ship, and his skill and fidelity as an instructor, had acquired the 
highest reputation. Some of his pupils are yet living, and it will 
not be thought too great a compliment to them or to him to re- 
mark, that as Latin and Greek scholars they are not excelled, 
and have rarely been equalled by the alumni of any institution in 
this country. 

In this situation Dr. Andrews continued about one year, when, 
on the warm recommendation of Dr. William Smith, provost of 
the college, he was induced by Dr. Kuhn and George Ross, esq. 
to take charge of a classical school at Lancaster. Having form- 
ed an early intention of devoting himself to the christian minis- 
try in the episcopal church, he pursued his theological studies 
there with the advice and assistance of the Rey. Mr. Barton for 
a little more than twelve months. He then embarked in com- 
pany with the late Dr. Magaw, for London, for the purpose of 
receiving holy orders. In February, 1767, he was ordained a 
deacon by Dr. Terrick, bishop of London,* and was admitted 
into priest’s orders a few days afterwards.t Being appointed by 
the society for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, a missi- 
onary to Lewistown, in Delaware, he soon took on himself the 
duties of that station. After remaining there about three years, 
finding that the climate was injurious to his health, he removed to 
Yorktown, in this state, where he succeeded the Rev. Mr. Thom- 


* After the examination of Dr. Andrews and Dr. Magaw for orders, the 
bishop of London happening to meet at court, the proprietary, Mr. Thomas 
Penn, expressed to him the satisfaction which he had received from the ex- 
amination of those two gentlemen, from the province of Pennsylvania. 

t White he was in England, the degree of Master of Arts was conferred 

‘upon him by his alma mater; and he received the degree of Doctor of Divi- 
nity from the Washington college, in Maryland, a short time before he remo- 


ved to Philadelphia, 
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son as missionary to York and Carlisle. Here, in 1772, he mar- 
ried a daughter of captain Robert Callender, a woman of great 
domestic worth, and a faithful and affectionate wife.* The sa- 
lary which Dr. Andrews received as missionary to this place, 
proving inadequate to the support of his family, he accepted an 
invitation to Qaeen Anne’s county, Maryland, and carried with 
him thither the affectionate regret of his parishioners and neigh- 
bours, to whom he had endeared himself by a faithful discharge 
of his pastoral duties, and by the urbanity and benevolence which 
characterized his intercourse with the world. He was appoint- 
ed by the governor of the then province of Maryland rector of 
St. John’s parish, Queen Anne’s, and resided there in that capa- 
city until some time after the declaration of independence. At 
the beginning of the important contest which led to this mea- 
sure, Dr. Andrews was among those who thought and declared 
that the right of taxation assumed by Great Britain could not be 
defended on constitutiona! principles, and this opinion he uniform- 
ly maintained. A conscientious abhorrence of civil war, nowever, 
and a distrust of the ability of this country to engage in hostili- 
ties, on such apparently unequal terms, with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, induced Dr. Andrews, with some of the best men 
of those times, to endeavour to confine opposition within the limits 
of constitutional allegiance. In this they erred, perhaps, but it was 
on the side of prudence, and consistently with their views of the 
welfare and happiness of their country, however, in this instance 
they may have been mistaken. Dr. Andrews always set his face 
against faction and turbulence, and was at all times opposed to 
political persecution; but no man was a warmer friend to genu- 
ine liberty, or a more strenuous supporter and asserter of the in- 
dependence of his country and her just rights, against the en- 
croachments of every nation.f 


* Mrs. Andrews died on the 22d. of February, 1798. Her death was oc- 
casioned by the shock which her affection suffered in the death of a son, 
caused by fire, and her consequent grief. Dr. Andrews suffered much from 
the recollection of this sad event. He often spoke of it, and never without 
tears. 

{ In his lectures on politics, he has recommended and illustrated with 
great force and ability, the Federal Constitution, of which, and the adminis- 
tration of it by general Washington, he was a sincere and ardent admirer. 
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For the reasons just mentioned, he delayed for some time to 
take the oath of abjuration until he found there was a determin- 
ed resolution and an ability to maintain the independence which 
had been declared; and even afterwards he warmly disapproved 
of the severity with which the loyalists were treated, and of many 
of the public measures. His residence in Maryland being rendered 
unpleasant by the heat of party spirit, he returned to Yorktown, 
and opened a Greek and Latin school there. His known talents 
and acquirements soon attracted a sufficient number of scholars, 
most of whom were the children and wards of his former pa- 
rishioners and neighbours in Queen Anne’s. Such were their 
affection and respect for the man, notwithstanding the political 
differences which had induced him to withdraw from them. His 
school flourished, and many of his scholars rose afterward to dis- 
tinction; some of them to eminence in life: all of them have ever 
spoken of him with the greatest reverence and affection.* He 
was little disposed to conceal, still less to disguise his opi- 
nions in relation to the manner of conducting the pending con- 
troversy, and they were consequently generally known. Yet 
such were the ingenuousness and integrity of his character, and 
so great the respect in which he was_ held, that he was never 
molested by popular violence and persecution at a season when 
others experienced them in all their bitterness. He was at this 
time a member of a literary club, in which he associated with 
many gentlemen who took an active and conspicuous part in 
the war against Great Britain; but his intercourse with them was 
intimate and harmonious. During his residence at York, the 
unfortunate major Andre having been captured, was ordered 
thither on his parole, and remained a prisoner of war until he 
was exchanged. Dr. Andrews soon became acquainted with his 
amiableness and accomplishments, and delighted to dwell on 


* Among others, may be mentioned Dr. Benjamin Smith Barton, the professor 
of Natural History and of Botany, and of Materia Medica, inthe University of 
Pennsylvania. The Dr. speaking of Dr. Andrews, on a late occasion, said, “ As 
for myself, I shall ever look with unaffected pleasure upon that period of my 
age, when I first imbibed a love and knowledge of the Roman and Greek au- 
thors, under the direction of a teacher, than whom no one, perhaps, in Ame- 
rica, had studied their merits and their beauties with a more critical atten- 
tion.” 
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them, while he was lamenting the unfortunate and unworthy en- 
terprise which proved fatal to his life. Andre shared liberally 
at York in the hospitality of Dr. A’s house—and often met 
there some of the warmest whigs of the day. Their intercourse 
was so managed by their benevolent host, as to assuage the feel- 
ings of enmity, and smooth the asperity of political animosity. 

After some years residence at Yorktown, he again removed 
to Maryland, and took charge of the parish of St. Thomas, at Gar- 
rison Forest, where he remained until his final removal to this 
city. 

In the year 1785, the academy of the protestant episcopal 
church in this city was established. The peculiar circumstan- 
ces which gave occasion to the establishment of this academy, 
renderedfit indispensable that a gentleman should be found to 
preside over it, who would combine great weight and respecta- 
bility of character, with distinguished talents and learning, and 
skill and experience in giving instruction. Dr. Andrews was 
soon selected as the person qualified in all respects for the situ- 
ation; and having accepted the unanimous invitation of the trus- 
tees, he came to this city in May, 1785, and immediately enter- 
ed on the duties of his appointment. The most sanguine ex- 
pectations had been entertained of the success and usefulness of 
this academy under his direction: they were not disappointed. 
The schools were filled with scholars, and noclementary insti- 
tution in the United States has ever deserved or acquired a high- 
er reputation.* 

At length, in the year 1789, the legislature having restored 
to the former trustees of the college, academy, and charitable 
schools of Philadelphia their corporate character, apd the estate 
of which they had been deprived in 1779, the continuance of the 


* During the absence of the Reverend Dr. White, for the purpose of re 
ceiving episcopal consecration, from November 1786 to the succeeding April, 
Dr. Andrews officiated for him in the united churches of Christ church and 
St. Peter’s, in this city, very greatly to the satisfaction of the members of 
these churches. He was also, for several years rector of St. James’s at Bris- 
tol, and regularly officiated there-—The nervous disease, by which he was 
afflicted, rendered him altogether unable to officiate for many years before 
his death. 
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Protestant Episcopal Academy was considered as of secondary 
importance, and Dr. Andrews was persuaded to exchange his si- 
tuation in the latter for the professorship of humanity in the for- 
mer seminary. To his reputation, in a very great degree, may 
be attributed the success of the college and academy, in the 
struggle which ensued with its rival institution, the University 
In September 1791, on the peti- 
tion of the trustees of both institutions, they were united under 


the corporate title of “ The University of Pennsylvania,’ and 


of the state of Pennsylvania. 


Dr. A. was, soon afterwards, elected vice provost thereof, with 
the duties of the professorship of morai philosophy and instruc- 
tion in the higher classics. 

Having continued in this situation more than twenty years, 
and performed the duties of it with unwearied assiduity, and ac- 
knowledged ability, in December 1810 he was elected, unani- 
mously, to the office of provost, which had become vacant by the 
pesignation of Dr. M’Dowell. But his constitution, otherwise 
robust, had already begun to yield to the nervous disease, which, 
inherited from his father, had afflicted him more and more from 
his childhood. No doubt, too, the sedentary habits which his 
efficial duties had imposed upon him, produced injurious effects. 
He was the first to perceive and to speak of the decline of his 
health; yet such were his fortitude and equanimity, that his cheer- 
fulness remained unimpaired.* He often remarked to his friends 
that the natural ruddiness of his complexion, and the liveliness 
of his disposition, would probably accompany him to the verge 
ef the grave, and that he should almost arrive there before they 
apprehended him to be in danger. His prediction was Verified. 
In the early part of the summer of 1812, he was attacked witha 
vertigo, and symptoms of disease which his physicians thought 
indications of water on the chest. His general debility and 
ereat difficulty of breathing, scarcely admitted of his presiding at 
the commencement of graduates in the arts in July of that year, 


* He often spoke of his death as an event which must soon happen, and 
of which he felt no terror.—It was particularly the subject of his conversa- 
tion at the house of Dr. Chandler, a connexion by marriage, on the Saturday 
preceding his death. 
serieusness. 


He mentioned it with great composure and becoming 
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and prevented him from performing some of the duties of his 
office on that occasion. He had already intimated to some of the 
trustees of the university, his desire of resigning the provostship 
as soon as 2 successor could be found, convinced that he could 
not reasonably hope for such a restoration of his health as would 
enable him to continue long in their service. Finding that his 
strength was rapidly failing, and being advised that exercise, lei- 
sure, and country air would afford him the only chance of ren- 
dering the residue of his life tolerably comfortable, and unwil- 
ling to continue in a situation the duties of which he could not 
fully discharge, onthe second day of February last, he commu- 
nicated his resignation to the board of trustees. The great re- 
spect which that body entertained for him, and the deep sense 
they had of his services, will be best manifested by the resolu- 
tions which were immediately adopted. These, together with 


his reply, are subjoined,* as a testimony not less honourable 


* Letter from Dr. Andrews to the Board of Trustees. 
Philadeiphia, February 2, 1818S. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Worn out, not so much with age as with the disorder which afflicts and 


agitates my nerves, Ino longer hesitate to present you, as I now do, with my 
resignation. 

It is true, that from a service of twenty-three years and upwards, I have 
derived nothing more than a mere subsistence, and have not been able to lay 
up any thing for a future day. But if, either in equity, or according to the 
usage of similar institutions on similar occasions, I may be said to have any 
elaim upon your honourable board, it will not, | know, be disregarded. Of 
this, however, I acknowledge that you are the sole judges, and am prepared 
to submit to your determination. 

It is scarce necessary to add, that I mean to continue in the institution, 
until you have time and opportunity to provide a suitable person to suc 


ceed me. 
With particular respect, 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
JOHN ANDREWS. 


Resolutions of the Board of the 2d of February, 1813. 


A letter of this date from Dr. Andrews, resigning his office of Provost, and 


his professorship of Moral Philosophy, on account of his ill state of health, 
was received and read. 
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to the trustees, than to Dr. Andrews. Surely nothing can more 
powerfully evince the generosity of his temper, than the grate- 
ful acknowledgments he expresses for the provision they had 
made in his behalf: for, on principles of common justice, having 
laboriously devoted more than one third of his life to an institu- 


Whereupon, Resolved unanimously, That this board has received with 
sensibility and regret the communication by Dr. Andrews of his resignation 
of the office of Provost in this University, in consequence of the want of 
sufficient health to enable him to continue in the performance of the duties 
attached to it; and that the board, in justice, no less to their individual 
feelings, than their sense of what is due from the Institution on this occasion, 
assure Doctor Andrews, that they are duly impressed by a recollection of the 
unremitting industry and great ability with which, during so many years, he 
has successively filled the offices of Vice-Provost and Provost; and that their 
best wishes for the restoration of his health and the enjoyment of happiness 
will accompany him in his retirement. 


Resolved unanimously, That in consideration of the long and faithful ser- 
vices of the Reverend Doctor Andrews in the University of Pennsylvania, his 
salary of $ 933 1-3 and the use of the house he now occupies, be continued 
to him during life. 


Letter from Dr. Andrews to the Board of Trustees. 


Philadelphia, March 2, 1813, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I received, as soon as could reasonably be expected, a copy of your Resolu- 
tions of the 2d of February, but not until after your meeting was held on the 
day following. 

Permit me to offer you, in return, my most grateful acknowledgments. 

By your kind expressions of sensibility and regret, when alluding to the 
cause of my retirement, and by the ample testimony which you bear to my 
industry and ability in the discharge of my duties, you have made the day of 
my resignation @ore honourable to me, than even that on which you placed 
me at the head of your Institution. 

Icannot expect to live long; but as long as I do live, be assured that I 
can never reflect on the favours I have received from your honourable Board, 
without the most lively sentiments of respect and attachment. 

With high regard, 
Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged and very humble servant 
JOHN ANDREWS. 
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tion which at no time had given him more than a subsistence, 
he might, without ingratitude, have regarded a decent support 
for a few declining years as a matter of right, not of bounty. 

In compliance with the proposal which his letter of resigna- 
tion contained, no appointment of a provost having been made, 
he persevered in his attendance at the college, with his accus- 
tomed punctuality; and, although the performance of his duties 
there, became exceedingly burthensome and inconvenient to 
him, there was no apparent change in the state of his health.— 
On Monday morning, the 29th of March, he rose at his usual 
hour and breakfasted. He then went to the college, but in less 
than half an hour complained_of being much indisposed, and re- 
turned home. He retired to his chamber without assistance, 
and Drs. Wistar* and Barton soon arrived. He described his 
feelings with great accuracy, and observed that they were very 
peculiar. One side of him became palsied. His physicians ad- 
ministered medicine, and, apprehending danger of apoplexy, re- 
tired to the adjoning chamber to consult as to the best means of 
preventing it. He continued to converse with his attendants, 
and said he thought he was better: but in a few minutes the 
disease which they had expected suddenly terminated his life.t 
He expired with little apparent pain and no distressing struggle. 
On the succeeding Wednesday his body was interred in the 
Christ church burial ground. 

Thus lived and thus died this good and useful man. This 
rapid review of the principal incidents of his life, affords abun- 
dant evidence that it was nota life of idleness andease. A strict 
attention to system and punctuality, which are generally the com- 
panions of a well regulated mind, rendered habitual by practice, 


* The mentioning Dr. Wistar’s name recalls to recollection the gratitude 
and great respect with which Dr. Andrews uniformly spoke of him, as the 
skilful, attentive, and affectionate friend and physician of himself and his fa- 
mily, during a great number of years. 


+ He had scarcely expired before a letter was received, announcing the 
death of his youngest son, Mr. George Andrews, at New Orleans, whose ar- 
rival he had for some time been anxiously expecting. Thus he was providen- 
tially spared a pang, to which, had it been inflicted, general opinion would 
have attributed his death. | 
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enabled him to perform his various duties without hurry, and 
with little appearance of effort. Averse to procrastination, he 
was never oppressed by their accumulation, and always found lei- 
sure for the rational enjoyment of social and domestic pleasure, 
for which he had a high relish. His manners exhibited a happy 
combination of dignity and complaisance. He would on fit occa- 
sions unbend and join in innocent mirth and gayety with his friends; 
yet even then, they never found occasion for a moment to forget 
the respect to which his character had so just a claim. His con- 
versation,* always instructive and interesting, calculated to con- 
vince or to persuade, was enriched with an infinite variety of anec- 
dotes, which were introduced appositely and told with a peculiar 
felicity. His fund ofthem seemed to be inexhaustible; for those who 
had been on terms of intimacy with him more than twenty years 
still found that he had in store many which were new to them. 
Like Dr. Johnson, whom he resembled not a little in person, and 
still more in some of the best features of his character, he never 
permitted in himself or tolerated in others, the slightest devia- 
tion from truth, even in the most minute particulars.t His tem- 
per, supposed to have been irritable and irascible from physical 
causes, was subjected to salutary restraint. Generosity and dis- 
interestedness were striking traits in his character. He was un- 
assuming, yet properly jealous of his honour, in his intercourse 
with his equals. To inferiors and dependents, never was man 
more mild and condescending. The strength of his judgment 
was such, that those who have known him best, will find it difh- 
cult to recollect an instance in which he found it necessary tore- 
cede from opinions once expressed. Hence they generally car- 
ried with them the weight of authority, which none could rashly 
resist with impunity. Cautious in forming friendships, he was 


* His utterance was unusually slow and deliberate; but attention was more 
than rewarded by the profoundness of his remarks, and the sprightliness of 
his stories. He could not be tedious, 


} “ Accustom your children,” said Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, ‘* constantly 
to this (a strict attention to truth): ifa thing happened at one window, and 
they, when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, but 
instaptly check them: you do not know where deviation from truth will end.” 
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sincere and constant in preserving them.* His hospitality was 
exemplary. Though his board did not groan with the stalled ox; 
nor exhibit all the dainties and luxuries which wealth can furnish, 
it always afforded to his guests an abundant, and a neat repast, 
and recommended itself by mental luxuries which gold cannot 
buy, and a kindness of reception which the heart only can bestow. 
Respecting himself too much to be envious, he always rejoiced 
in the prosperity of others. His fortitude and courage were 
constitutionally great.t Few men had less fear of personal dan- 








* Dr. Andrews was fortunate in experiencing the same constancy in a gen- 
tleman, of whose friendship and favourable opinion he was justly proud, and 
often spoke with evident marks of heartfelt satisfaction. 


** Letus sum 
Laudari me abs te, frater, LAUDATO V1R0.” 


The acquaintance between Bishop White and Dr. Andrews began at a very 
early period of their lives, soon after the latter came to this city. He was se- 
nior by two years, and in college was one class before the bishop; but in con- 
sequence of a circumstance before mentioned, which delayed Dr. A’s com- 
mencement one year, they graduated Bachelors of Arts at the same time. 
Their acquaintance, thus early commenced, was matured into friendship and 
mutual esteem, and continued without abatement for HALF A cENTURY! 
“ Virtus, Virtus, inquam, et conciliat amicitias et conservat: in ea est enim 
‘“‘ convenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea CONSTANTIA.” 


{ The following is rather an instance of his pleasantry than his cou- 
rage: Many years since, he took an active part in arraigning a clergyman be- 
fore the convention of the protestant episcopal church, to which he was a 
delegate, who had conducted himself very unworthily. The principal evi- 
dence of his misconduct was the writing and publishing a slanderous pam- 
phlet, in commenting on which, Dr. A. took occasion to remark, that as the 
author had boasted much of his pretensions to scholarship, he had taken 
pains toexamine them, and had underscored the grammatical blunders on a 
few pages; (he had marked them, probably by accident, with red chalk); 
“‘ and here they are,” said he, holding up the pamphlet, “ dearing their blush- 
“ing honours thick upon them.” In consequence of this, the mortified indivi- 
dual challenged the Doctor to a duel. It was conducted in the usual form, 
through the intervention ofa friend. Dr. A. perceiving that the bearer of the 
challenge was unconscious of the obligations which he felt upon this subject, 
excused himself from accepting it, on grounds which satisfied the laws of 
honour, as expounded by the second, who returned to his principal, protest- 
ing against his right to persist in asking the “ amende honorable.” 'ThegDoc- 
tor often laughed at the recollection of this ruse de guerre. 
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ger, met the misfortunes of life with more firmness, or submit- 
ted to them with more resignation. 

As aclergyman he always possessed the esteem and-the con- 
fidence of his flock; and although he never aspired to the charac- 
ter of an eloquent preacher, his sermons* were written with so 
much perspicuity, simplicity and dignity, and exhibited such 
proofs of genuine piety and pure morality, that the learnedand the 
unlearned alike listened to him with profit and delight. He was 
eminently tolerant in religious opinions, although a firm believer 
in the doctrines of his own church. When the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley came to this country, a considerable intimacy took place 
between them, which was renewed whenever the Dr. visited Phi- 
ladelphia. Dr. Andrews always spoke highly of the amiableness 
of Dr. P’s manners, of his learning and the instructiveness of his 
conversation. His peculiar tenets were often the subjects of 
discussion between them, and this led Dr. Andrews to a reex- 
amination of the great doctrines of the divinity of Christ and 
the atonement. This produced in his mind, as he has often de- 
clared, a firmer conviction of their truth.t 

Probably few men excelled him in those qualities which are 
necessary to an able instructor of youth. His pupils learned 
from his example, patience, perseverance and industry. He 
had, in an extraordinary degree, the rare faculty of command- 
ing the respect and securing the affections of his scholars,—and 
these were the principal instruments of his discipline. To ge- 


* Some of them are in print and a perusal of them will fully justify what 
is here said of their nferit. 

¢ Dr. A. had also the happiness to be well acquainted with the late Dr. 
Nesbitt, president of Carlisle college, a gentleman of almost unrivalled wit 
and learning, and eminently orthodox in religion and politics. These, with the 
ever regretted Dennie (that child of genius and misfortune, whose course, 
lofty and rapid, like “ the path of an arrow in the sky” can neither be traced 
nor remembered) and one or two others, whose names are omitted, because 
they are still living, were in the habit of associating, whenever Dr. N. visited 
this city. A more luxuriant feast could hardly be offered to the scholar or the 
sentimentalist than was presented at these meetings. The sound sense and pro- 
found remarks of Dr. A; the attic wit, and classical allusions of Dr. N; and the 
polished periods and sprightly sentiments of Mr. D. afforded a banquet which 
might have delighted the palate of the most fastidious. 
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lie nerous minds his displeasure was punishment far more severe ; 
AS ei than the rod or the ferule.—As a Greek and Latin scholar he i 
i 4}, was equalled by few, excelled by none in the United States.* i 
4° i“ With the higher classics he was minutely and critically ac- 4 
; E i quainted,—knew all their beauties, and could detect their faults.t MH 
1 : Strongly attached to classical learning, from a firm conviction ts 

ya that it was alike necessary to make and to adorn the scholar, he rg 

4% # {) uniformly maintained its excellence. In a season when the ; 
ae demon Innovation entered into a conspiracy with the demons Ls 
Te Ignorance and Barbarism, to decry it in this country, he boldly * 
. stood forth in its defence; and had a great share in the honour es 
ip of silencing its enemies. Ls 
| Such were the vicissitudes and the labours of the long life 4 
of Dr. Andrews, and such were his virtues and his talents. Yet 4 


wonderful as it may appear, though prudent and economical, he 
never was able to raise himself above competency at any time 


. * In the summer of 1811, a Scotch gentleman, who had been the tutor of 
some of the first scholars of Edinburgh, and brought with him the most ho- 
nourable testimonials of scholarship from Professor Dugald Stuart and others, 
offered himself as a candidate for the mastership of the grammar school in 
the academical department of the University. To enable Dr. A. to judge of 
his qualifications, an examination was agreed to. They met for that pur- 
pose, and the Scotchman displayed a wonderful acquaintance with the learn- 
ed languages. Such was his knowledge of them, that he read them as fiuent- 
ly as an English scholar would a paper in the Spectator. Book was pro- 
| duced after book; nothing embarrassed him. At length Dr. A’s accuracy de- 
et tected a slip in guanzity, in reading a line of one of the Latin Poets. He men- 


tioned it. Mr. H— confessed it aftera short pause, in which he looked not a lit- 


tle mortified, and Dr. A. quite as much distressed “ faith sir” said he, 
** y’re right; yet let me tell ye, for my consoiation, there’s no many scholars 
in Edinburg that could catch me in sic a blunder as ye hae done.” ica 








Ese. RE, 


ye {7 We have omitted to mention, in the proper place, that he was often en- 








‘s , Wf gaged in correcting proofs of books, in which great accuracy was required, 
4 | an occupation necessarily laborious, but rendered less so by the skill which i 
i a he had acquired from practice. Some years since, he prepared and publish- bd 
ae ed a compendium of logick for the use of the students in the Univer- Pa 
i sity, which has since been introduced into many of the colleges of the U. S. a 
hs | so as to call for a second edition, which was printed in 1807. He found iei- ‘ 
a | sure also to make a compendium of moral philosophy, which was in the press 
| i i at the time of his death, and has been published since. 
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of his life, still less to lay up a store on which he might rely for the 
reasonable comforts of old age!—a sad and discouraging example 
to men who devote themselves to the sacred office of the ministry 
and to the all-important duties of instructors of youth! Surely so- 
ciety is deeply interested in affording them a better reward.—But 
if he did not abound in wealth, he was affluent in the virtues and 
the excellencies which dignify and adorn the man and the chris- 
tian; and has securely “ laid upp for himself treasures in Heaven 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrufit, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.” 


As an additional testimony in favour of the character portrayed in the pre- 
ceding article, we have obtained the following brief extract from his Funeral 
Sermon. 


Extract froma Sermon on the death of the Rev. John Andrews, 
D.D. preached in St, James’s and St. Peter’s churches, April 
3d, ‘813, the Sunday after his decease, by James Abercrombie, 
D. D. senior assistant minister of Christ church, St. Peter’s, 
and St. James’s. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 
Numbers, 23 chap. 10 ver, 


After opening the text, and delineating the character of the 
truly righteous man, and the consolation experienced by him at 
the close of life, the preacher proceeded thus: 

“ A very recent and striking exemplification of the truth and 
efficacy of these principles has been exhibited in the dissolution 


of a venerable, reverend, and valuable member of this congre- 


gation;* whom we shall no more see in his accustomed place, de- 
voutly engaged in the service of the Sanctuary, and exhibiting an 
undeviating pattern of propriety in his deportment, while within 
these sacred walls; by always knecling during the prayers, audi- 
sly repeating the responses, attentively listening to the instruc- 
tion conveyed, and embracing every opportunity of testifying his 
fidelity to the divine Author of our religion, by celebrating, at thai 
table, the commemoration of his atonement, “ for uS men, and 
for our salvation.” 


* Dr. Andrews was a pewholder in St. James’s church 
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Yes, brethren, to our departed brother the arrest of death was 
the commission of a friendly messenger, to unlock the fetters of 
mortality—to snatch him from the infirmities and miseries of 
extreme old age—and give him his passport to the regions of 
eternal day. 

O! blessed exchange of worlds!—the state of reward, for the 
state of trial/—the weaknesses, imperfections, and sufferings of 
this feeble, perishable body, for the expansive energy, the in- 
corruptible purity of a spiritual and celestial body—the uncer- 
tainty, ignorance, and errors of humanity, for the pure intelli- 
gence, the seraphic delights of angels—the rude collisions of 
passion and self-interest, in the petty competitions of contending 
mortals, for the rapturous congratulations of our dear, departed, re- 
latives and friends, who have “ died in the Lord,” and gone before 
us to the mansions of felicity and rest—the darkness, the dangers, 
the miseries of this wilderness of sin and sorrow, for the anima- 
ting light, the invigorating exhilaration of eternal day, inthe bound- 
less regions of Immortality—the heavenly Jerusalem—the Pa- 
radise of God! And, that this has been the experience of our 
departed brother, the uniform tenor of his life, and his constant 
preparation, by penitence and prayer, for admission into a better 
world, prohibit the possibility of doubt. “ Blessed are the dead,” 
saith Christ, “who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them.” To his surviving re- 
latives and friends, his removal is a severe, an irreparable loss; 
of which, an intimate and cordial intercourse of near thirty years, 
authorizes me, with sorrow—with anguish, to declare my expe- 
rience. 

The loss of such a friend most deeply lacerates the human 
heart, and forcibly bursts one of the strongest bands of attach- 
ment to this present world; where our rational pleasures are so 
few, our rea/ comforts so evanescent, so sparsely scattered. 

‘Uncommon worth,” says the pious Dr. Watts, “ forsaking 
this world, strikes all the powers of nature with sentiments of 
honour and of grief, and the hand and the heart consent to raise a 
monument of love and sorrow.” His call was sudden, but not 
surpris ing; as the composure of his last moments, when sensi- 
ble of the arrest of death, and the smiling and placid serenity of 


his countenance, after death, abundantly testified. 
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Having through life made the Holy Scriptures the criterion of 
his faith and his conduct, he was comforted by the consolations 
they impart—he was animated by the promises they proclaim. 
The bright examples they record of virtues exercised, and pre- 
cepts practised, were the frequent subjects of his praise—the 
models of his imitation. Pious without austerity, and devout 
without ostentation, he endeavoured, like Enoch, to walk with 
God—like David, to set the Lord always before him—like Moses, 
to endure as seeing him who is invisible—and, like the great Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles, to keep the faith and to finish his course 
with joy. Hence, when his period of probation expired, he 
could justly exclaim with good old Simeon, Lord! now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in freace; or, with the confidence of ex- 
piring Stephen, Lord Jesus! receive my spirit. 

The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of Heav’n. 
Fly, ye profane! If not, draw near with awe; 
Receive the blessing and adore the chance 
That throws inthis Bethesda your disease. 
If unrestored by this, despair your cure; 
Vor here resistless demonstration dwells. 
A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 
Here real and apparent are the same. 
You see the man. You see his hold on Heav’n, 
Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Well then may each of us say—“ Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his.” 


——— eee 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—-Hor. 


rhe Works, in verse and prose, of the late Robert Treat Paine, Jun. Esq. 
with notes. To which are prefixed, sketches of his life, character and 
writings. J. Belcher, Boston, 8vo. pp. 464. 


To speak of an author now dead, and whose works have excited 
so much approbation when living, in any other terms than those 
of panegyric, is a thankless and delicate office. It will be @if- 
VOL. I. 3™M 
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ficult for those who enroll themselves in the catalogue of his 
warm admirers, to believe that we are governed by any other 


than by sinister motives. Such considerations would have affect- 


ed us once and probably doomed us to the alternative of speak- 
ing in approbation, or of maintaining a resolute silence. We 
say that they would probably once have been attended with these 
difficulties, because we know they will have no such influence 
now. We have been too well acquainted with that species of 
literary partiality, to view it in any other light than that of silent 
indifference. 

With these prefatory remarks, we propose to offer some 
observations on the volume now under consideration. The po- 
ems are preceded by a biography of the author, evidently from 
the pen of surviving friendship, where the foibles of the deceas- 
ed are touched with a delicacy such sensations are so pecu- 
liarly calculated to inspire, and where the excellencies either of 
his page or of his life are emblazoned with a fond and aggravat- 
ing tenderness. Soberly to compare Mr. Paine with Dryden 
can surely answer no other purpose than to humble the object 
of his admiration. The reader of Dryden feels himself thrown, 
as it were, intoa mass of intellect, where, whether conviction fol- 
low or not, he is amused by a perpetual novelty, by the incessant 
flashing of various lights, some of them showing the object in 
its proper point of vision, some of them dazzling and confound- 
ing to the eye, but all of them rich, brilliant, and beautiful.— 
Dryden manifests an impatience, too often the concomitant of 
exuberant genius, to proceed to something else, and is evidently 
annoyed that his present conceptions detain him so long. He 
therefore throws them down in hasty half formed lines, hur- 
ries on to the next, and his greatest exertion is not to write, but 
to stop. From this cause originates what has been called the 
boundless variety of his melody. Had he laboured with the 
same painful industry, his lines would probably have retained 
the monotonous melody of Pope. This is not by any means the 
character of Mr. Paine; it is distinctly this, his conceptions are 
brilliant, but he pursues them in the same trait until he des- 
poils them of their brilliancy. His first blows are generally 
powerful, but every repetition weakens their force until they die 
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away in fainter and fainter reverberations, like the sounds of a 
distant bell. His cardinal fault is the destruction of that novel- 
ty which he aims at, by laboriously pointing out to the reader, 
himself, all the analogies of his subject, which every reader of 
taste will feel, if they are just, without the poet’s intervention. 
There is nothing of Dryden in all this; his muse snatches us for- 
cibly up: while she is pointing she is on the wing, and only re- 
grets that her companion has not more eyes, or she more leisure. 
Mr. Paine’s muse stops her course, points leisurely at every ob- 
ject, and explains its properties at large. Such isthe parallel 
which this comparison affords. 

Mr. Paine, as we learn from his biographer, was the son of 
the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, one of our revolutionary patriots, 
and one of the few surviving signers of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He regularly entered and received the honours of 
Cambridge University, and during his residence at that semi- 
nary, was distinguished by his rapid advances in polite litera- 
ture, and the favourable regards of the muse. After the com- 
pletion of his studies he entered himself as a clerk in a count- 
ing house. His habits, however, were irreconcilably hostile 
to that precise punctuality and fidelity of attention so indispen- 
sible to the character of a merchant. Pleasure first, and then 
business, was his motto. He paid his devotion to the muse not 
only in the public gazettes, but likewise in his master’s leger. 

A theatre was shortly after erected in Boston, and a gold 
medal was proffered by the trustees to the person who should pre- 
sent the best poetical prologue. Mr. Paine was the successful 
candidate, and to him that badge of honourable distinction was 
awarded. His biographer remarks on this subject, “that a 
greater volume of poetic mind has seldom if ever been embo- 
died in the same compass.” ‘ A more perfect or sublime alle- 
gory (continues his biographer) is not recollected than the fol- 
lowing: 


Thus set the sun of intellectual light, 
And wrapped in clouds, lowered on the Gothic night. 
Dark gloomed the storm—the rushing torrent poured, 
And wide the deep Cimmerian deluge roared; 
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And seas of dulness rolled, without a shore. 
Yet, ere the surge Parnassus’ top o’erflowed, 
The banished Muses fled their blest abode. 
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They found an Ararat on Albion’s shore. 


3 Now this happens to be no allegory at all, but a mere meta- 
| phor, and we cite it in illustration of the remarks which we have 
me already made. It containsa thought brilliant in the outset and 
he hunted down until the analogy expires by its own weakness. We 
have the obscuration of the sun, the descending rain, the universa- 
lity of the deluge, the ark of the patriarch, and mount Ararat 

presented to us in the short space of fourteen lines. 
Mr. Paine afterwards issued proposals for publishing a news- 
paper denominated the Federal Orrery, whence high expectations 
: were entertained by the public, and which expectations were 
; disappointed by the event. His attachment to the theatre——-his 
natural indolence, the temptations to pleasure and amusement 
held with love the divided empire over his heart, and brought 


his establishment into neglect and disrepute. 











F’en Learning’s loftiest hills were covered o'er, 


Frail was their ark, the heaven-topped seas to brave, 
The wind their compass, and their helm the wave; 
Nor port to cheer them, and no star to guide, 

From clime to clime they voved the billowy tide; 

| i ‘s At length, by storms and tempests wafted o’er, 

4 


Another circum- 
stance was supposed by Mr. Paine as well as his biographer to 
have wrought a material change to his disadvantage. Mr. Paine 
having severely reflected on a gentleman whose political prin- 
ciples differed from his own, and having refused what is deno- 
minated honourable satisfaction, was publicly chastised by the 
son of the party whom he had so offended, and the consequence 


was the desertion and dereliction of his former friends and asso- 


ciates. In the year 1795, he was married to Miss Eliza Baker, 
the daughter of Mr. Baker a transatlantic performer. 


match was so obnoxious to his parents, that it wrought his ex- 


pulsion from his father’s house. On his obtaining the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, a poem was delivered entitled the Invention 


re of Letters which was enthusiastically received, printed, read, 
; : and much admired. His expulsion from his father’s house and 
a it the desertion of his former friends occasioned his resort to the 
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house of his father-in-law, who kept an hotel, where his propen- 
sity to company, conversation and the bottle was confirmed, 
amongst the fellowship of those who in the language of his bio- 
grapher, neither strengthened his» virtues, advanced his happi- 
ness nor improved his credit. * 

He was afterwards appointed by the Phi Beta Kappa Socie- 
ty to deliver a Poetical Address on their Anniversary, This 
poem was denominated the Ruling Passion. The public were 
surely disposed to remunerate this author liberally for his poeti- 
sal exertions, for he received $1500 from the sale of the In- 
vention of Letters, § 1200 for the Ruling Passion, and his well 
known song of Adams and Liberty yielded hima profit of $ 750. 
He afterwards entered the office of Theophilus Parsons, Esq, 
the present chief justice of Massachusetts as a student at law, 
and for the space of one year appears to have made a success- 
ful struggle to abandon his intemperate habits. He prosecuted 
his studies with vigour, and subsisted by occasional contribu- 
tions from the booksellers at Newburyport. He was regularly 
admitted to the bar and his friends felicitated themselves on the 
prospect which fame and fortune now afforded. Business flow- 
ed in upon him rapidly, and he was for a season indefatigable in 
his attention to his clients. But his love of pleasure was a fire which 
though repressed for a season, was still burning within and shortly 
to burst forth with augmented strength. He became fascinated with 
the charms of Mrs. Jones,anactress, andthe consequence was that 
from this time he abandoned his office and his clients. Resign- 
ed as he now was to the dominion of criminal pleasure, all his 
former habits recurred, which were succeeded by poverty, ne- 
elect, the dispersion of his family and the ruin of his constitu- 
tion. This state of gloom and depression was not altogether 
without its hours of poetical brightness. His constitution, ne- 
vertheless, gradually undermined; extreme languor and debility 
succeeded, under the influence of which he lingered along, some- 


times cheered by hope, and at others depressed by despair. 
This fitful, flattering and dubious state of existence continued, 
until at last a wasting disease occasioned his death, at the age 
of thirty-eight, on the 13th Nov. 1811. 

We take the radical defect in the character of Mr. Paine, both 


in his writings and his life, to have been, that he could not bear 
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with tempered dignity adulation and panegyric. He had not, in 
the outset of his literary career,to contend with the cold apathy 
of mankind; he had not those common paliatives and apologies 
with which neglected genius often sooths itself in the indulgence 
of its vices, that the world will mot patronize it. He had to con- 
tend with an enemy more formidable still, which was excess 
of adulation. From the moment of his first appearance on the 
stage as a candidate for fame, it was largely, and munificently 
bestowed. His vanity was flattered with being represented 
as having grasped, by magic, the prize for which thousands 
have struggled through a long existence in vain. Regarded as 
an oracle when first consulted, is it to be wondered at, that he 
deemed his genius already in its full and brilliant meridian, 
when his orb was only on the ascendant. Could he therefore 
have hoped, by any exertion, to have advanced his fame, when 
such loud and deafening plaudits attended his first labours? 
Even an attempt to improve, he would conceive, might put his 
fame and popularity to hazard, and could not certainly increase 
his admiration. We may well conceive, when his master pas- 
sion, the love of fame, was thus gorged to repletion, how subordi- 
nate ones would take their turn to claim indulgence in a mind 
like his, ever prone to relax into indolence and pleasure. We 
behold the poet, therefore, after he loiters awhile to receive a 
homage so delightful, heedless of remonstrance and exhortation, 
resigning himself to the sway of criminal indulgence, on the 
conviction that, whatever befalls him, his master passion is sure 
of receiving homage. There was even a flattering unction laid to 
the soul, more dangerous than this, and tended to confirm the vi- 
cious habits of the poet. This was the belief that his passions 
might sweep fearlessly the whole range of illicit indulgence, and, 
that however they might be condemned, there was a redeeming 
virtue in his genius to bear him triumphantly through the frowns 
and censures of the world. ‘That excess of panegyric which his 
writings received, he thought, therefore, would give a sort of 
dignity to his vicious habits, and secure him at all times the only 
preeminence he wanted. We do not, therefore, hesitate to de- 
clare, that the overflowing approbation which the poems of Mr. 
Paine received, was the ruin of the poet and of the man. Mr. 
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Paine’s genius was bold and vigorous in combination, and on 
this single point, his fame as a poet, must eventually rest. It isa 
property that must be guarded and checked, and constantly kept 
within the sphere of just and delicate analogy. This precint 
Mr. Paine was remarkably prone to violate. The following is an 
instance. The passage alludes to those who frequent the box- 
es in a theatre. | 

And ye who throned on high, a synod, sit 

And rule the turbid atmosphere of wit, 

Whose clouds dart lightning on our comic wires, 

And burst in thunder as the flash expires. 

The synod who rule the atmosphere of wit is the utmost 
boundary of legitimate analogy; but Mr. Paine was not content 
unless he could transform the nerves of laughter into wires, and 
shout or pedestrian evidence of approbation into the thunder of 
an electrical battery. 

We have already remarked that it was the fault of Mr. Paine 
to strike on some subject of analogy bold and beautifui, and then 
to pursue it until all legitimate analogy was lost. Speaking of 
the influence of the press in reclaiming vice, he says, page 167— 


Had Vulcan’s web, which once, in realm of Jove, 
Trapped in crim. con. the tripping queen of love, 
Of late at Gaul’s lascivious court been spread, 

Ere fettered Type from dread Bastile was led; 
The magic seine, such shoals its wires had caught, 
Like Peter’s net, had broken with the draught: 


The corruption and licentiousness of the French laws are 
here designated by the fable of Mars and Venus. The despo- 
tism and tyranny of the government are represented by the stur- 
dy nature of the wires by which those two lovers were caught in 
their criminal intercourse. Type is then represented asa cap- 
tive, confined in chains of the Bastile, who effects, by his eman- 
cipation, a change of manners. The poet has not yet done with 
his analogy; he goes onto say, that had this net been spread be- 
fore the emancipation of Type, it would have caught such shoals 
as to have broken with the draught, like St. Peter’s. Here we 
have at length a simile to illustrate a metaphor, which was itself 
designed to illustrate something else. 
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The very next passage presents us with another instance:— 


The mystic Fossil, whose attracted soul, 
With fond affection, seeks its kindred pole, 
To bless the globe, had ne’er explored the wave, 
But, Cortes-like, discovered to enslave. 
Had letters ne’er the bold ambition crowned, 
And Printing polished what the magnet found; 
In vain jiad Gama traced the orient way, 
And Europe stretched her wings ’mid Indian day; 
In vain Columbus, spurning Neptune's roar, 
Gave earth a balance, and the sea a shore, 
*Till truth-winged Science, bursting Error’s night, 
Shed her religion, where she beamed her light. 


Here a needle is personified as exploring distant countries 
with a benevolent view: but this needle is indebted to a type for 
all this benevolence; for had it not been for such interference, 
this needle would have been a conqueror and tyrant at the same 
time, like Francis Cortes. It is not enough to say that because 
a meaning may, by study and perseverance, be attached to the 
words, that therefore the law of analogy is not violated. It is, 
en the contrary, decisive evidence that the law of analogy has 
been violated, and grossly violated. If the metaphor does not 
flash and sparkle illustration, it is radically bad. Mr. Paine, at 
ether times, spreads over his page, a luminous fog, where the 
subject presented is on the very point of evanescence. The next 
page affords us a precedent in point. 


Not Tell’s fleet arrow sped with surer art; 
Not Cordé’s dagger deeper cleft the heart; 
Not tower-armed elephant, nor bursting mine, 
The battering aries, nor the blazing line, 
With deadlier prowess spread their fatal rage. 
Than Type, indignant for an injured age. 
When patriots, leagued a nation to redress, 
At tyrants point the artillery of the press, 
Loud, o’er the gorgeous canopy of state, 

It falls, like Erie, and it strikes, like Fate: 
Wide as La Plata, as the Andes high, 

Its thunders echo, and its lightnings fly; 

‘Po heaven appealed, ascends the dread decree: 
The tyrant falls—America is free! 
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Here, in the short compass of fourteen lines, the influence of 
the press is compared to the arrow of William Tell—the dag- 
ger of Charlotte Cordé—to an elephant armed witha tower—to 


| 


the bursting of a mine—to the falls of Niagara—to death—to 
the river La Plata—to Andes—-to thunder and to lightning 
Mr. Paine is sometimes in the hahit of quoting himself:-- 


“ Should the Tempest of War overshadow our land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple asunder; 
f For, unmoved, at its portal, would Washington stand, 
3 And repulse, with his breast, the assaults of the thunder’ 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard would leap, 
And conduct, with its point, ev’ry flash to the deep! 
For ne’er shall the sons, &c,” 


or **Oh, WasuinGTon! thou hero, patriot, sage 

e, Friend of all climates; pride of every age! 

Were thine the laurels, every soil could raise; 

The mighty harvest were penurious praise. 

Well may our realms thy Fabian wisdom boast; 

Thy prudence saved, what bravery had lost. 

Sy Yet e’er hadst thou, by Heaven’s severer fates, 

iS 3 Like Sparta’s hero at the Grecian straits, 

rt = Been doomed to meet, in arms, a world of foes, 

at Es Whom skill could not defeat, nor walls oppose; 

| Then had thy breast, by danger ne’er subdued, 

The mighty buckler of thy country stood; 

Proud of‘its wounds, each piercing spear would bless, 
Which left Columbia’s foes one javelin less; 

Nor felt one pang, but, in the glorious deed, 

Thy little band of heroes, too, must bleed; 

Nor throbbed one fear, but, that some poisoned dart 
Thy breast might pass, and reach thy country’s heart!” 


The following are other instances: 


** Let our patriots destroy Anarch’s pestilent worm; 
Lest our Liberty’s growth should be checked by corrosion 
‘Then let clouds thicken round us; we heed not the storm; 
Our realm fears no shock, but the earth’s own explosion 
Foes assail us in vain, 
Though their fleets bridge the main, 
For our altars and laws with our lives we'll maintain, 
For ne’et shall the sons. &c.”” 
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If equal justice neutral laws proclaim, 
No. power will presumptuous your sovereignty disgrace; 
Among your stars inscribe a Nation’s name, 
Your flag will guard, your freedom and your race. 
Base submission, inviting indignity and plunder, 
Like a worm, kills an oak, which should have braved the thunder. 


The soil to till, to freight the sea, 
By valour’s arm protected, 

To plant an empire brave and free, 
Their sacred views directed: 

But more they feared, than tyrant’s yoke, 
Insidious faction’s fury; 

For oft a worm destroys an oak, 
Whose leafthat worm would bury. 


In page 146 we meet with the following: 


Erst, wanton Toy, *twas thine to move, 
By Beauty’s lovely queen caressed; 
While, waving, like the wing of Love, 
Thou fanned’st a flame in every breast! 
*T was thine, in her imperial hand, 
The cold to warm, the proud subdue; 
The female Franklin’s magic wand, 
Olivia’s sceptre, sweet Bamboo! 


Now to say that this passage contains no fancy, is palpably 
unjust, but to admit so wide a departure from the rules of plain 
analogy, as the female Franklin represents to us, would be as 
palpably unjust. We have first to inquire who Dr. Franklin was, 
and then to change his sex, before we understand the allusion. 

We think we have already given examples enough to justify 
our first position, that the radical defect of Mr. Paine’s writings 
is, that analogy of which he was remarkably fond, is stretched be- 
yond all durance. This leads to another subordinate evil. His 
muse is so encumbered with ornament, that she loses the natu- 
ral pliancy of her limbs, and the freedom of her gait. He came 
forward as a candidate for. poetical fame at a season peculiarly 
inauspicious. ‘The public were then all enamoured with the ex- 
travagancies of Della Crusca’s muse. Our poet adopted the gene- 
ral error, and took this gaudy butterfly for a. model which was 


afterwards crushed by the fingers of Gifford. After this delusion 
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had passed away, and truth, and sentiment and nature achieved 
a glorious triumph over such unintelligible rhapsody, Mr. 
Paine still persevered in his former habits of writing. Let us 
now see how this bard might have written, when he was full of 
the subject and insensible of such ornament: 


Written for, and sung at the Anniversary of the Massachusettes Charitable Fire 
Society, June, 1804. 


Tue street was a ruin, and night’s horrid glare 
illumined with terror the face of despair; 
While houseless, bewailing, 
Mute Pity assailing, 
A mother’s wild shrieks pierced the merciless air, 
Beside her stood Edward, imploring each wind, 
To wake his loved sister, who lingered behind; 
Awake, my poor Mary, 
Oh! fly to me, Mary; 
In the arms of your Edward, a pillow you'll find. 


In-vain he called, for now the yolum’d smoke, 
Crackling, between the parting rafters broke; 
Through the rent seams the forked flames aspire, 
All, all, is lost; the roof’s, the roof’s on fire! 


A flash from the window brought Mary to view, 
She screamed as around her the flames fiercely blew; 
Where art thou, mother! 
Oh! fly to me, brother! 
Ah! save your poor Mary, who lives but for you! 
Leave not poor Mary, 
Ah! save your poor Mary! 


Her visioned form descrying, 
On wings of horror flying, 
The youth erects his frantic gaze, 
Then plunges in the maddening blaze: 
Aloft he dauntless soars, 
The flaming room explores; 
The roof in cinders crushes, 
Through tumbling walls he rushes! 
She’s safe from fears alarms; 
She faints in Edward’s arms! 


Oh! Nature, such thy triumphs are, 
Thy simplest child can bravely dare. 
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Let us pause for a moment to analyze the emotions so pow- 
erfully, and so successfully portrayed by the poet. We are 
presented, in the two first lines, with the horrible effect of the 
conflagration, raging in all its violence. By the light of this 
destructive element, we see the desolation of the dwelling, and 
the silent anguish of despair impressed on the countenances of 
the assembled sufferers. This deep and pathetic silence is only 
disturbed by a houseless mother, pouring forth her lamentations 
for the death of her favourite daughter. At this moment the 
conflagration rages with redoubled fury, and by a flash from the 
window, the daughter is discovered imploring the assistance of 
her brother while surrounded by the blaze. The poet here tells us, 
all assistance is hopeless, by a silence far more expressive than 
words. He plunges into the midst of the conflagration, and the 
roof falls upon his head in burning cinders. Where now is the 
hope and solace of the houseless mother? At that very instant, 
and while her maternal heart is writhing under the pressure of 
this new agony, Mary is saved from the flames and fainting in 
the arms of her brother. 

We donot remember a parallel case in all the archives of po- 
etry, and this must be our apology for citing the following from 
Goldsmith, which is in some points analogous:——“ It was night; 
the labourers of the day had all retired to rest; the lights were 
out in every cottage, and no sound was heard but the murmur of 
the waterfall and the deep-mouthed watch-dog that bayed at hal- 
low distance. My heart dilated with unutterable delights, as I 
approached the peaceful mansion; I called up the many fond 
things I had to say, and anticipated the welcome I was to receive. 
As a bird long absent from the nest, my affections out-stripped 
my haste, and hovered round my little fire-side in all the rapture 
of expectation. I already received my wife’s embrace, and smi- 
Jed at the joy of my little ones. WhenI was within a few furlongs 
of my door our honest mastiff came running to welcome me. 
All was quiet, when, in a moment, the cottage was bursting out 
into ablaze, and every aperture was red with conflagration. I 
gave aloud convulsive outcry and fell upon the pavement. This 
alarmed my son, who had till then been asleep; and he percei- 
ving the flames, instantly awaked my wife and daughter; and, all 
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running out naked and wild with apprehension, recailed me to 
life with their anguish. But it was only to view objects of ter- 
ror, for the flames had by this time caught the roof of our dwel- 
ling, part after part continuing to fall in, while the family stood 
with silent agony, looking on asif they enjoyed the blaze. I 
gazed upon them and upon it by turns, and then looked round 
me for my little ones; but they were not to be found. O mise- 
ry, cried I, where are my little ones?’ They are burnt to death 
in the flames, exclaimed my wife calmly, and I will perish with 
them. The moment I heard the cry of the babes within, who 
were just awaked by the fire, nothing could have stopped me.— 
Where are my children, cried I, rushing through the flames, 
and bursting through the door of the chamber in which they 
were confined. Here, dear papa, here we are, cried they toge- 
ther, while the flames were just catching the bed in which they 
lay. I caught them both in my arms, and conveyed them through 
the fire, while, just as I was going out the roofsunk in. Now, 
cried I, holding up my children, let the Hames burn on, and all 
my possessions perish.” Itis curious to observe what different 
modes are taken by these writers to throw the heart into a storm 
of anxiety and horror. The last lays his plan with deep design- 
ing artifice, and awakens every endearing sensation, to take the 
soul by surprise, and to make the succeeding contrast more aw- 
ful and terrible. The two first lines of Paine, on the other hand, 
hurl us headlong into the midst of a conflagration, and they may 
safely be denominated two masterpieces of pathos. 

The following will be read by the public with a share of that 
mournful sensibility now felt by the surviving friends, when they 
are informed that it is the last production of the poct’s muse, and 
composed but a very few days before his death. 


Written for, and sung at the Anniversary of the Massachusetts Association, for 
improving the breed of Horses, October 21, 1811. 


Tue Steeds of Apollo, in coursing the day, 
Breathe the fire which he beams on mankind: 

To the world while his light from his oar they convey. 
Their speed is the blaze of his mind. 

Thus Ambition, who governs of honour the chase, 
Keeps life’s mettled coursers in glow; 

For Fame is the goal, and the world is the race, 

And, hark forward! they start! Tally ho' 
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All ranks try the turf; ’tis the contest of life, 
By a heat to achieve a renown; 
And so thronged are the lists in the emulous strife, 
That but few know what steed is their own; 
For many, like Gilpin, alarmed at the blood, 
Lose their rein and their course, as they go: 
While the rider, high trained, knows each pace in his stud, 
And, hark forward! he flies, Tally ho! 


The hero’s a war-horse, whose brave, gen’rous breed, 
Scorns the spur, though he yields to the rein; 

Blood and bone, at the trump-call he vaults in full speed, 
And contends for his own native plain. 

In battle he glories; and pants, like his sire, 
On the soil, where he grazed, to lie low; 

See his neck clothed with thunder, his mane flaked with fire, 
While, hark forward! he springs, Tally ho! 


The Statesman’s a prancer, so tender in hoof, 
He curvets, without fleetness or force; 

In the heat of the field, when the race is in proof, 
He gallantly bolts from the course! 

With his canter and amble, he shuffles his way; 
And no care of the sport seems to know; 

Till he sees, as he hovers, what horse wins the day, 
Then, bark forward! he shouts, Tally ho! 


The farmer’s a draught, the rich blood of whose veins, 
Acts with vigour the duties, he owes; 
He’s a horse of sound bottom, and nurtures the plains 


Where the harvest, that nurtures him,-grows. 
At his country’s command, on her hills or her fields, 


Which her corn and her laurels bestow; 
Firm in danger he moves, and in death never yields, 
But, hark forward! he falls, Tally ho! 


Columbia is drawn by the steeds of the sky, 
The long journey of Empire to run; 

May her coursers of light never scorch as they fly, 
And their race be the age of the sun! 

Nor distanced by time, nor in fame e’er forgot; 
May her track still be known by its glow; 

Like Olympian dust, may it stream o’er the spot, 
Where, hark forward, she rode, Tally ho' 
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Here the analogy between the steeds of Apollo and the va- 
rious avocations of life, is struck with a happy facility as if the 
steeds of Apollo were in fact the primal cause of the various 
careers. It is a thought which has perhaps never been struck 
upon before, but the parallel is so happily run, that we wonder 
why it has remained a secret so long. To surround an inven- 








tion with so many concomitant probabilities, the boldness of 
which starts us at the authors, and then to pass it off asa fact, 
always betrays the master hand. This is done by the aid of those 
graceful and delicate analogies of which we have been speaking, 
and which Me. Paine has in the present instance preserved. 
The principle of analogy is a science by itself, and is in 
reneral the foundation of all argument, connected with moral 
truth. When applied to poetry, more latitude is of course al- 
lowed; but this species of analogy is more a resemblance of sym- 
pathies excited by different objects, than any essential resem- 
blance between the objects themselves. r. Paine’s last ode 
will furnish a complete illustration of this remark. There is in 
fact no resemblance between the revolutions of day; and the 
strong passions of ambition, love of glory and interest, on which 
he builds his fanciful theory. If a man was born blind, and on 
inquiring into the peculiar character of light, we should inform 
him that it resembled a love of glory, he would be perfectly 
uninstructed on the subject, and remain in profounder ignorance 
than he was in before the inquiry was made. The analogy, there- 
fore, does not exist so much in the objects as in the passions 
excited by them--it exists in the strong and exhilirating sensa- 
tions, produced by the contemplation of glory, which are thus 
compared to the lustre of the sun, the most magnificent and 
grand spectacle of nature--it exists in the uniform and rapid 
pursuit of the object which, when associated with the undevia- 
ting revolutions of that majestic orb, furnishes another source of 
beautiful analogy. Now to adopt the ancient fable, and to make 
the guardian deity of the sun, the parent of both these associa- 
tions, although resulting from objects so different, communi- 
cates to the conception all the lustre of novelty, and that species 
of credulity which poetic probability inspires. The great art of 
the poet lies in seizing, as Mr. Paine has done in the present 
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instance, such analogical sensations, applying them to differ- 
ent objects, and then producing those sensations as evidence of 3 
the fact which he labours to establish. Mr. Paine’s fault lies in 
neglecting the support of such auxiliaries, and attempting to 
trace an analogy between the objects themselves. The following 
are instances of the kind: 


“ And warmed the zemdla of a frozen mind:” 


Of Shakspeare he says: 


SOUR REAP PR” name mc ers reg 
Ri Seg 


“With Blanchards’s wing in fancy heaven he soars, 





mon untouched. We hope that we are now understood on the 
subject of analogical sympathies. To have drawn out the ge- ia 
nius of Mr. Paine to its full length, it was essentially important 
for his friends and admirers to have pursued directly the reverse 
of what they did. They should have exercised a friendly seve- a 
rity of criticism, and have admonished him that fame, his ru- : 
ling passion, was put in serious jeopardy by such unwarrantable 
licences. ‘This would have allowed no time for his love of plea- 
sure, or of ease, to have come in competition with his nobler 
passion, and while it improved the poet, it would in all human : 
probability have reclaimed and reformed the man. But while E 


With Herschell’s eye another world expres.” a 
** Warm to the heart the chymic fiction stole, Re 
And purged by moral alchmy the soul.” 4 
All these instances, and many more which might be added, a 
contain the germs of beautiful conceptions, if rightly managed, 4 
and that is by traging a relationship between the associations 4 
they produce. To cite Mr. Paine’s own example against him- iq 
self: had Apollo, for example, been represented as imparting to 4 
Shakspeare and to Blanchard, the same power of reducing to 4 
their jurisdiction those regions of air inaccessible to common 5 q 
mortals, that this deity, indignant at the reproach thrown upon his i 
votaries, that they dealt in fiction only, had chosen Blanchard bg 
personally to explore those regions, and to refute those calum- ' 
nies by his own observation; such kindred analogies would have a 
given poetic practibility to the tale. Mr. Paine, on the contra- 
ry, states the very fact of their difference in proof of this accor- 3 
dance, and leaves all the properties which they inherit in com- / 
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such homage to his darling passion was paid in advance, with 
such prodigal munificence, the bard was injured and will go down 
to posterity, loaded with all his original defects, while the man 
was ruined beyond the power of recovery. A. 


* etme 


A new critical Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, compiled 
from authors of the most approved reputation, with considerable additions. 
By an American gentleman. Published by David Allinson and co. Bur- 
lington, Newjersey. 

WE opened the work before us with expectations by no 
means exalted. Our wishes had transcended what we considered 
as rational hopes. Aware of the difficulties which must recessa- 
rily attend an undertaking of this nature; of the peculiarly disa- 
greeable drudgery which it required, we knew that they must 
operate powerfully, in deterring from the attempt those who 
were possessed of the powers which such an undertaking de- 
manded. Genius, learning, and persevering industry are rarely 
united, in a high degree, in a single individual, yet such a com- 
bination appeared to be necessary upon an occasion similar to 
the present. 

We entertained the highest respect for the merits of Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Walker; and although by no means blind to 
the errors into which they have been betrayed, and the imper- 
fections which have tended so essentially to impair the excel- 
lence of their Dictionaries, were disposed to view, as an arrogant 
pretender, the individual who should venture to remedy the one 
and to supply the other. We had been led’to apprehend, there- 
fore, that in this work, as in so many others, we should discover 
rather abundant promises, than faithful performances, rather ex- 


cuses for indolence and inattention than evidences of care and | 


industry. Although the high testimonials, in favour of the com- 
petency of the author, from individuals for whose judgments we 
entertained the highest respect, afforded some grounds for a re- 
liance upon the engagements which were made to the public, 
yet their performance was rather sanguinely wished for, than 
seriously expected. The “ Prospectus,” by which it was announ- 
ced, impressed us more favourably, and evinced that the author 
entertained correct ideas, of the nature of the undertaking, upon 
VOL. Ie 30 
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which he was about to enter; nevertheless the single fact ofa 
work of this magnitude being ushered into the world without a 
name, and consequently so far without any apparent responsibi- 
lity, inclined us to the opinion, that if the author was better in- 
formed of the extent of the duties which he had imposed upon 
himself, than either able or willing to fulfil his splendid promises. 

Such were the ideas, which occupied our minds, previous to 
our examination of the present work, and we have heard simi- 
lar sentiments, and similar predictions reiterated by a thousand 
voices. Seldom, however, have we yielded up our unfavourable 
prognostications with more sincere pleasure or upon more sub- 
stantial grounds. We have examined a large proportion of this 
book with the utmost minuteness and care, and have risen from 
it under the influence of the most favourable impressions. We 
have recognized throughout, the most indubitable proofs of as- 
siduous attention, and of powers fully adequate to the under- 
taking. In a short but well written preface, the author has given 
a view of the general outline of his work, and exhibited in a 
striking light, its various characteristics: marking, with a few 
concise observations, those features which distinguish the pre- 
sent publication from others which have preceded it, and giving 
a sketch of the course which he has pursued. 

With regard to the plan, different ideas may be entertained; 
and we are, ourselves, inclined to the opinion that some consi- 
derable improvements might have been adopted in this part 
of the work. It is however substantially the same with that pro- 
posed in the “ Prospectus.” So far as we have compared the 
plan, with the execution, we are disposed to allow the prefer- 
ence to the latter: and think that we can trace most of the errors, 
which we have detected, to this original spring. By adhering 
with too much inflexibility to his preestablished course, the 
laws of which although selfordained and selfimposed, seem to 
have been obeyed with too scrupulous a solicitude, this work has 
not yet attained to that degree of perfection of which it is un- 
questionably susceptible. To illustrate this remark we would 
observe, that the author having restrained himself from devia- 
ting in any important respect from the Dictionaries of Johnson 
and Walker, has not allowed himself a sufficient latitude in cor- 
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recting the inaccuracies into which they have occasionally fallen. 
Though sometimes, with a laudable spirit, he has ventured to 
trench upon this rule, and to burst the chains with which he had 
enfettered himself, yet he seems terrified with the audacity of 
his attempt, and to have relapsed instantaneously into the cha- 
racter of a mere copier. Though in the additional terms which 
he has introduced, he has fully evinced his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the nature of his duties, and with the meaning of the 
words which he has admitted; yet he rarely ventures to meddle 
with the definitions, that are found in Johnson or Walker. In- 
stead of expunging their inaccurate or incomplete explanations, 
he has in general suffered them to remain untouched, and has 
preferred giving us those which were correct, rather in the 
shape of additions than of substitutes—Again; although there 
are many. words both in Johnson and Walker, which are vulgar 
and inelegant, obsolete or provincial, the present compiler has 
usually marked them, as either “ vulgar” or “ obsolete,”? with- 
out appearing bold enough to erase them from a work, which 
they tend only to disfigure and disgrace. This unquestionably 
was the plan which he had promised to pursue, and we acknow- 
ledge was that which we should in general have preferred, until 
we were acquainted with the powers and satisfied with the abi- 
lity of the author. It certainly was necessary, in order to acquire 
any credit for this zovus hosfes, to have assumed these Diction- 
aries as his ground-work and basis. We cannet however but 
regret, that, on many occasions, the present compiler has not 
cancelled words which he has found himself compelled to 
condemn. 

We are disposed seriously to lament that our author has suf- 
fered himself to be prevailed upon to curtail that portion of his 
work which he had contemplated devoting to technical terms. 
Upon this part of his plan he thus expresses himself in his 
Preface: ‘ Numerous additions and more copious and satisfac- 
tory explanations were deemed expedient in that class of words, 
which are strictly styled scientifical; the number of which we 
should have been induced considerably to extend, had we in- 
flexibly pursued the suggestions of our own judgments. Tech- 
nical terms have been considered by some of the most eminent 
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philologists, as constituting no part of a language; they should 
consequently be sparingly admitted in a Dictionary which lays 
claim to the characterof a standard. In this idea, although it has 
been repeatedly and forcibly impressed upon our attention, we 
cannot express our entire concurrence. Our wish was to have 
extended instead of circumscribed the boundaries of science; to 
have facilitated the admission into that confederated league of 
those branches of human knowledge, which have a tendency to 
exalt and inform the mind, to sublimate the conceptions and te 
do honour to our species. We had desired to have rendered 
more familiar, an acquaintance with the classical writings of 
Milton and of Dryden; and to have assisted in accomodating to 
amore easy acquisition, those beautiful and admired allusions, 
with which our most eloquent and judicious orators, poets, and 
philosophers embellish and illustrate their productions. With- 
out yielding implicitly to the doctrine to which we have alluded, 
we have not however been so indifferent to the sources from 
which it emanated, or so forgetful of the respect due to those 
by whom it was sanctioned, as to persevere in introducing such 
copious additions as we had originally contemplated.” 

We cannot but think that our author evinced a sounder judg- 
ment in forming his original plan, than in permitting himself 
to be swayed by those upon whose opinions he has relied. In 
confirmation of our sentiments upon this head, we consider 
ourselves as completely and sufficiently supported by the 
arguments which he has himself urged with so much force 
in the preceding quotation. With regard to the opinion of Dr. 
Campbell, whom he has cited, we cannot fully coincide with our 
author in the construction which he has placed upon the pas- 
sage to which he has alluded. Dr. Campbell is speaking of the 
admission of scientifical terms into an epic poem, which he 
justly reprehends as injudicious and improper: and although he 
asserts in general that “ in strict propriety technical words 
should not be considered as belonging to the language, because 
notin current use, nor understood by the generality of readers;’’* 
yet his remark cannot, as we conceive, by any rationa} construc- 
tion be extended beyond the subject then immediately under 


* See Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, book IL. c. 6. § I. part VI. 
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discussion. Most assuredly it cannot with propriety be applied 
to a work of this description; since the very reason which he 
adduces so conclusively against their admission into a poem, is 
one of the most substantial grounds why they should be entitled 
to a place in a Dictionary. Nor do we apprehend that the re- 
mark that this work “ lays claim to the character of a standard,” 
possesses the most remote bearing upon the question. There 
are in this, as in all other Dictionaries which have fallen under 
our inspection, many words which no “standard” writer could 
with propriety employ: many that are marked “ vulgar,” “ ob- 
solete,” “ not in use,” and which, it appears to us, might be 
omitted with far less detriment and inconvenience, than those 
against which this objection has been urged. We offer these 
observations to the author with the more willingness, because 
we consider ourselves as vindicating his own real opinion, 
against that to which he has yielded, rather from the weight of 
authority, and the strength of friendship, than from the force of 
sincere conviction. 

The additions which have been made by the present compi- 
ler, although, when accurately weighed, they appear copious 
and extensive, might, we imagine, have been greatly extended 
with advantage. Many little inaccuracies have been expunged 
or corrected, but we think that there still exists abundant room 
for the use of the pruning knife. There are still many excres- 
cences which might be retrenched, many redundancies which 
might be curtailed with benefit to the work. These chasms 
might be filled up, and these deficiencies supplied, with articles 
better adapted to the meridian of this country. Instead of an 
account of English courts, officers, local customs, which are 
frequently found interspersed through this book, the author 
should remember that it is his duty to render this an American 
work, and to accommodate it more completely to the wants of an 
American public. 

The Classical Dictionary which is subjoined, and which oc- 
cupies an important part of the present volume, we conceive to 
be a useful and appropriate appendage. Its nature and design 
may be fully perceived from the ensuing extract from the pre- 
face. “ An account of the most conspicuous characters of an- 
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tiquity, has of late been almost universally omitted in English 
Dictionaries. In this particular we have without hesitation de- 
viated from the course prescribed by the authority and example 
of our predecessors. Classical knowledge, the rudiments of 
which are so widely disseminated throughout this country, be- 
comes invested with additional attractions when youth are ena- 
bled to acqure with facility correct information respecting the 
characters and achievments of those whose names are mention- 
ed in ancient story: when the mythology and fables, the manners 
and political institutions of antiquity are rendered familiar to 
their minds. Modern poetry, also, is still under the superin- 
tendance of those deities whose inspiration was sought by Ho- 
mer and by Hesiod. The fanciful religions of Greece and Rome 
are still the sources whence the choice&t and most beautiful al- 
lusions are derived to add vivacity and embellishment to the 
productions of modern genius. Hence the necessity of a work 
of this description both to the novice in classical literature, and 
to the mere English scholar.” The different objects thus suc- 
cinctly narrated as affording a view of the design of this branch 
of the present publication, have been happily attained. By ob- 
serving a middle course between too great exuberance, and too 
scanty a conciseness, the author has in this portion of his work 
added considerably to its merits. Some of the deficiencies which 
we have frequently had occasion to remark and to lament in 
Lempreire and others, have been amply supplied: we allude to 
the account given of the various personages mentioned in the 
Scriptures and in the Jewish History, and to the establishment 
of some standard by which we may be directed in the accentua- 
tion of ancient proper names, by which these defects have in 
the most satisfactory manner been remedied in the present pub- 
lication. One inaccuracy, however, of an extraordinary nature, 
we had occasion to remark. Under the head of Psammetichus, 
an account of Psyche is introduced as if they were the same 
person. The unusual accuracy both of the compiler and the 
printer left us in considerable doubt whether to attribute this 
error to the inattention of the former; or the carelessness of the 
latter. But the confounding aking of Egypt with the wife of 
Cupid, is a mistake too palpable not to haye been purely acci- 
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dental, and too singular when contrasted with the general cor- 
rectness which is displayed, not to attract attention. 

Before we conclude these observations we cannot refrain 
from remarking that the correctness of the printing in this coun- 
try is much superior to that in Great Britain. We have seen 
beautiful and splendid works from the London presses, so dis- 
figured with typographical: errors, as to render some passages 
entirely unintelligible. The volume before us might be select- 
ed as an instance of the uncommon accuracy of our printers, on 
this side of the Atlantic. Although it is one in which errors 
might be expected frequently to occur, from the difficulty of 
detection; and, although, it is the first edition of the work, yet, 
we think, we may venture to assert, without any degree of 
hazard, that in proportion to the quantity of matter, there are in 
it not more typographical errors, than in the stereotype edition 
of Walker’s Dictionary. D. 


EDUCATION. 


The following pages will need no commendation to engage 
ihe serious attention of our readers. In a community like ours, 
there is no subject of more vital interest than the establishment 
of an enlarged and liberal system of public instruction. But the 
introduction of any general plan is attended by so many difficul- 
ties, that every project which promises to advance us nearer so 
desirable an end, should be diligently and candidly examined. 
Among the variety of schemes for this purpose which have been 
offered to public consideration, we know none which has pro- 
duced more beneficial results, than that which has been recently 
introduced under the name of the Lancaster system—Plain, per- 
spicuous, simple, and economical, it is admirably adapted to the 
capacity as well as the pecuniary means of the poorer classes of 
society, and may be advantageously used as the basis of more 
enlarged and higher studies to persons in better circumstances. 
We have therefore thought it advisable to present in all its de- 
tails the history, the mode of instruction, and the present state 
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of one of these admirable schools, which has been in successful 
operation for some years in Philadelphia. Besides serving as a 
model and a guide to similar establishments in remoter quarters 
of the union, this history may serve to bring into more general 
notoriety and patronage among ourselves a scheme of public 
good than which none can be more meritorious. In this simple 
unaspiring institution, there is no ostentatious or intrusive cha- 
rity. The directors have wisely chosen the humblest and the 
most useful walk of benevolence, and offer to those who are 
disposed to contribute to their assistance the means of doing 
much good at very small expense, of giving the helpless much 
more than present charity, the means of future happiness and for- 
tune, and of converting to the cause of morals, many whom the 
want of instruction may drive into vice and misery. 


A SKETCH OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE ADELPHI 
SCHOOL, IN THE NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


The idle habits and neglected education of a numerous class of poor 
children within the city of Philadelphia and its vicinity, had long been a 
cause of painful regret to the well-disposed and benevolent mind, more es- 
pecially as it seemed to bean evil which did not readily admit of a remedy.— 
Impressed with this deeply interesting subject, several persons had their at- 
tention awakened by a perusal of the account of a new system of education, 
first instituted by Dr. Bell, of Madras, and afterwards brought more into no- 
tice and successfully practised, upon an extensive scale, by Joseph Lancaster, 
of London. At their request a meeting of about twenty of their fellow citi- 
zens was called, who, on being acquainted with the object contemplated, and 
after considering with sufficient deliberation the utility and practicability of 
an institution upon a similar plan in this city, were united in believing that 
the experiment ought to be made. Accordingly, in the Autumn of 1807, 
they agreed to form themselves into a society, under the denomination ot 
‘‘ The Philadelphia Association of Friends, for the Instruction of Poor Chil- 
dren.” And the proper measures being taken, a deed of incorporation was 
obtained on the 15th day of December, 1808. 

The active part of the business of the association, devolving upon the 
Board of Managers, they commenced their attention early after their ap- 
pointment; some delay was occasioned by the difficulty of obtaining a suita.. 
ble room for the accommodation of the school, and a properly qualified tutor 
—but on the 11th day of January, 1808, the school was opened. In settling 
the mode of conducting the school, much useful information was obtained in 
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consequence of a visit paid by several of the members in conjunction with the 
tutor, to a school of the same kind, previously est» blished in the city of New- 
york, as also from a careful perusal of a publication on the subject by Joseph 
Lancaster. A pretty correct general idea of the mode adopted, and pursued 
by the association, may be attained from the subjcined “ Sketch of the im- 
proved method of Education,” some time since compiled by one of the mem- 
bers, although later experience has induced a considerable variation in seve- 
ral particulars, both from that and from Lancaster's system, in which res- 
pects, it is apprehended improvements have been made.* 

The scholars were at first but few, but a rapid increase following at the 
end of three months they amounted to about ninety. Many occasional diffi- 
culties presented in reducing to order, and due subordination, a company so 
rude and unaccustomed to the restraints of discipline, but patience and per- 
severance in a great degree surmounted them, so that in the course of a few 
months, the business began to wear an encouraging aspect, inducing a hope 
that the anticipations entertained, would in time be fully realised. 

Although the design of this institution is altogether of a charitable na- 
ture, yet, upon the orivinal plan, the idea of an equivalent was always held 
out—for every child admitted, a stipulated sum was paid. It was supposed 
that some parents, though they could not well afford it, would prefer paying 
a small compensation, rather than have their children considered as charity 
scholars—others it was thought might apply for the benefits of the institu- 
tion, who were able to pay a small sum, although probably not adequate to 
the expense according to the usual rates. Both these classes were provided 
for, by granting a ticket of admission for one quarter’s schooling, upon the 
payment of one dollar for each child, the same sum being continued quarterly 
in advance during the time the child remained in the school. But in every 
instance of an application, if, on inquiry, it was believed that the person was 
a suitable object, and not able to pay, he was recommended to a patron, and 
thus obtained a ticket of admission. That is to say, the society had procured 
a number of annual contributors, on the condition, that for every four dol- 
lars thus subscribed, each should be furnished with a ticket, entitling him 
to the schooling of one child for a year. In this way, together with the 
sums paid by the members, and such other occasional subscriptions as were 
received, a fund was created to pay the teacher’s salary, and various inci- 
dental expenses. 

Some change in this plan was however afterwards thought advisa- 
ble. Instead of each contributor being furnished, as formerly, with a ticket 
for every four dollars subscribed, entitling him to the privilege of schooling 
one child only, he is now, on paying annually four dollars or upwards, au- 
thorized to recommend to the attention of the board of managers, any num. 


* One of the most material is the substitution of slates for sand. 
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ber of suitable objects, who will be taken upon the list of applicants, and ad- 
mitted according to priority, as vacancies occur.* The former method was 
found to be attended with embarrassments of several kinds, and operated 
unfavourably to a leading object, the filling of the school; the latter, while it 
affords a greater probability of supplying the needful complement of scho- 
lars, gives greater scope for the exercise of beneficence in the patron. Itis 
understood that in every instance the contributor stands in the light of patron 
to the child recommended by him.—When a child claims his patronage, he is 
first to ascertain whether the parent is not in circumstances to afford the ex- 
pense of education; also if the child is not less than five, or more than thir- 
teen years of age. He is then to apply to one of the managers (whose names 
with those of the other officers of the society, it is intended to publish annu- 
ally in the Philadelphia Directory) the manager, on being satisfied that the 
child is a proper object to receive the benefits of the institution, shall de- 
liver him an order to the recorder of admissions; who, on receipt thereof, 
will, if there be a vacancy, grant the child a ticket of admission into the 
school. 

- The plan with respect to children, whose parents choose to pay for them, 
remains as before stated. 


ef sketch of the improved method of education, employed by 
Dr. Bell, in the asylum at Madras; by J. Lancaster, in Lon- 
don. 


METHOD OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


The children learn their letters by printing them in sand. 
For this purpose a table, constructed on the following plan, must be pro: 
cured, 





A 





B 








A represents the part where the sand is to be placed, and is a horizontal 
surface about fifteen feet long and six inches wide; and to preserve the sand 
from wasting, ledges, something less than one inch high, are placed around 
this part of the table; and B represents the space, a little declining down- 
wards for the arm to rest on. 

Ten children may then be seated at the table, and a single letter, as I, 
printed or painted large enough to be seen by the whole class at once, is 
hung up in view before them. The monitor directs their attention to this 
letter, and pronounces it aloud; each scholar now makes his best effort at 


* By a regulation adopted in November 2d, 1809, a subscriber of fifty dollars 
or more, is entitled to the privilege of an annual contributor for life. 
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forming the letter in the sand, with a stick given him for the purpose, about 
the thickness of a quill, and two inches long. Their first attempt will very 
probably be an awkward one; but the monitor points out the defects, andgf 
necessary prints the letter for them, and teaches them to retrace it in the sand; 
after which they make repeated trials upon the same letter, until every child 
in the class is able to form it readily and with neatness. This attained, their 
next task will be a much easier one, being little different from the first. H 
is placed before them, and their whole attention is confined to that letter, as 
it was before to I, until they can form it with the same neatness. T, L, E, F, 
i and I, are then taught in the same manner. The time necessarily required 
to form these letters handsomely will not be more than from two to three 
days, for children of four or five years old; and for those of six or seven years 
old, one day will generally be sufficient. The formation of them all depends 
upon the simple art of making a straight line, and is very easily acquired by 
most children. 

The next division of the alphabet consists of AVW MN ZKYX,vwk 
y z and x; and as to make these letters depends upon the formation of an an- 
gle, when the first one has been neatly printed in the sand, the others are 
made with little difficulty. 

The third and last division consists of such letters as in their formation 
depend upon a circle, or a curve: these arceO UCJ GDPBRQSaobd 
pqgemnhturs fj: and here it may be observed, that the making of one 
letter only is required at one time; and that on no account whatever must 
the pupil pass on to another letter until he is able to print the first with 
neatness. In the time thus spent in forming each letter of the several divi- 
sions of the alphabet, the pupil will be able to know them at first sight, and 
thus he is not only enabied to print his letters, but also learns them all, and 
that too in much less time than would be necessary in the common way of 
teaching. Before the pupils of this class pass into the next, their exercises 
should be varied in the following manner. ‘The monitor is required to take 
them through their letters again, placing two before them at a time; then a 
second and a third time, making three or four letters. This will recall to 
their memory the letters first learned, and the practice of making several to- 
gether will give facility in the formation of them. 

It will soon be discovered by the teacher that children thus constantly 
employed will require seasonable relaxation. This must be attended to at 
suitable intervals: and when they are going a second or a third time over the 
alphabet, as before described, they should several times in the day be called 
trom their seats, and formed in a class around a card that contains the whole 
alphabet at once in view. The monitor pointing to the first letter, asks 
aloud, what letter is that? The head boy answers first, The same question 
is then put to the second, pointing to the next letter; and so on till all are 
several times examined by the moniter. But if any call the letter amiss, the 
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next is questioned, and the next, until some one answers aright, who may be 
allowed to go up in the class above those that miscalled it. This exercise 
perfects them in knowing their letters at first sight, and is a pleasing relaxa- 
tion from the constant employment of printing the letters in the sand. 


SPELLING AND SYLLABIC READING, 


When the children have learned their alphabet, they are advanced to a 
higher class, and are taught to spell and read monosyllables. Their first 
lesson should be an easy one, and not more than the first column in Comly’s 
Spelling-Book, ba, da, fa, ha. The monitor having prepared the sand, and 
furnished every boy with his stick, spells the first word aloud b,—a, ba: and 
they all print it at the same time. This is no difficult task: every scholar 
knows his letters, and they all know also how to make them with neatness. 
They are then only required to make two letters as pronounced by the moni- 
tor, and to learn that b,—a, spells ba. The monitor inspects their perform- 
ance, and if there be any want of care or neatness, the sand is smoothed and 
the same word given to them as before, still adhering tothe rule of doing one 
thing well, before another is undertaken. The second word is then spelled 
by the monitor d,—a, da. Here again we see the task is very simple; the 
last letter of this was printed in the other word, and if well done there, may 
readily be repeated in this; accordingly we shall find much less time will be 
necessary to print this word than the first; and as the same observation will 
apply to the third and the fourth word, the first lesson will soon be so far 
completed. 

A new task is now required of the young speller. We have seen him en- 
gaged in learning his letters, and at the same time learning to print them 
neatly in sand. We have seen him go through his exercise of spelling by 
printing the words as they were spelled aloud by the monitor; but he is now 
required to speli the words himself by printing them in the sand as they are 
given out by the monitor. The monitor gives out the first word 5a, and the 
scholars from memory must print b, a. Then da is given out, and they spell 
it in tike manner. In going over the lesson in this way, sometimes it will be 
discovered that recollection fails them: they cannot spell all the words from 
memory. Ifthis should be the case, the lesson must be repeated in the first 
form, the monitor spelling the words as before b,—a, ba; d,—a, da; and this 
is repe«ted until the schoiar can spell the words from memory as they are 
given out by the monitor. 

The class is now so far perfected in their first spelling lesson, that they 
not only can print the words in the sand as they are spelled for them, but 
they can also spell them from memory one after another as the monitor gives 
them out. The next point to be gained is the reading of them. ‘This how- 
ever, is no difficult task: every boy has several times seen the words neatly 


printed in ihe sani betore him; they have become already so familiar, that 
they have only to see the word, and they can pronounce with certainty what 
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word itis. The monitor furnishes each boy with a spelling book, and points 
out the lesson that they have learned to spell, and the head boy reads aloud 
ba. da. fa. ha. The second reads it also, and so on to the last, when the boys 
return the books to the monitor. The first lesson may now be considered as 
completely learned: for the children in the class cannot only print the words 
with neatness, but they can spell them, and they can read them; but, to give 
diversity to their exercises it will be proper before they have a new lesson, 
to spell this one out of book. The mode of doing this is so well understood, 
that no account of this part of the business will be necessary. 

It has been already stated that every scholar before he enters this class 
knows ail his letters, and knows too how to print them in the sand. With 
these advantages he enters upon the task of learning to print, to spell and to 
read four words; and an ordinary capacity will enable him to do this in one 
hour, and to do it perfectly. 

The second lesson contains four words more, be, de, fe, he. One letter 
only in these words is different from the last lesson. The monitor spells b, 
—e, be, and the scholars print itas before; d,—e, de, and so on to the last. 
When this is accomplished, he varies the exercise and gives out the words, 
be, de, &c. and the class must now print them from memory. Next they all 
read them, and afterwards spell them out of book; all which is accomplished 
in less than half the time spent upon the first lesson. Their lessons may 
now be increased to eight words, and afterwards to twelve, and even to 
twenty, without requiring any more time. 

In this way the class should be conducted through the monosyllables. 
They should be able to print and spell every word before they attempt to 
read them: and should never enter upon a new lesson, until the preceding 
one has been read with correctness and ease. 

Syllabic reading, as far as we have seen the class practising it, consists 
merely in pronouncing the words one after another as they stand in the co- 


lumns of their spelling books. Great advantages result from this kind of 


reading. ‘The children acquire a knowledge of words and are enabled to 
pronounce them with correctness and facility; and as we have now conducted 
our class through the tables of spelling lessons that are composed of mono- 
syllables, and find them equal to the task of printing them neatly in sand, 
and reading them in the book, it is time to take them from the sand table 
and introduce them into writing. But before giving an account of the mode 
of teaching them to write, an exercise that undergoes some variation from 
this time must be noticed; for while they are employed in learning to write, 


_ they must not neglect the important business of spelling out of book, and 


reading. 
Spelling out of book is continued daily on the plan practised in their pro- 
gress through the monosyllables, and it must for some time longer be con- 


fined to the lessons before learned; for they cannot with any advantage be 
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required to spell words that they have not printed in the sand, or written 
on the slate; while they are therefore unable to write their lessons on the 
slate, and while they are employed in learning to write to qualify them for 
entering upon words of two syllables, all the exercise of spelling off book 
must be in their back lessons: reading also is to be continued daily as before 
with this difference; they have heretofore read only their spelling lessons and 
now they are to read sentences. At proper times through the course of the 
day, the monitor furnishes every boy with his spelling book, and in the first 
instance, lesson 13, page 5, is pointed out to them. 


All of us, my son, are to die. 
Go not in the way of bad men. 
For bad men are in the way of sin. 


The head boy pronounces the first word as if he had met with it in a 
spelling lesson; then the second word in like manner, and so on to the end of 
the lesson. He is not to be allowed to say, all of us, my son, are to die. But 
he is to make a full stop between every word, thus: all.—of.—us. --my.— 
son.—are.—to.—die. For we are only teaching him the first part of the art 
of reading, that is to know the words and to pronounce them properly. With 
this only in view he is to read, and without any attention to the sense; the 
other children all read the same lesson in their turns, in the same manner; 
after which the books are delivered to the monitor, and they resume their 
task of writing. This mode of reading is to be continued until the class have 


a knowledge of words of two and three syllables. 
WRITING AND SPELLING ON SLATES. 


Writing is taught on slates. The slates are to be properly ruled with a sharp 
pointed instrument, and the class seated at a common school desk. Their copy 
in written with chalk on a black board, and hung up in view: their first 
task is to make a straight stroke. The monitor furnishes every boy with a 
slate pencil long enough to be held as a pen, and before they are allowed to 
begin, he passes along the class and instructs them in the proper manner of 
holding it. This done, their attention is directed to the copy, and they make 
their first attempt. The monitor points out the defects, shows his pupils 
how to avoid them in future, cleans off their slates with a sponge that he car- 
ries in his hand for the purpose, and directs them to make a new trial. 
Line after line is written in this way, until, they can make a good stroke. 
A new copy is now placed before them. The stroke must have a turn at the 
bottom; next a turn at the top; and when all this is well done, their next copy 
ism. Here the monitor observes to them that the parts of this letter were 
before made separately; and that now they are only to join the strokes, gi- 
ving to the last a turn, both at top and bottom. After making m, their next 
copy should be.o. This will require many trials before it is written hand- 
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somely; but the next one will be an easy task. They are capable of making 
o, and they had before learned to make a stroke with a turn at bottom: these 
properly joined forma. They are now so far taught that they can write a, 
m, and n; for nis a partof m. Their next copy is therefore these letters 
joined, amn. We shall now have no more letters standing alone as a copy; 
but proceed regularly through the alphabet, having mn joined to and written 
with every letter; thus, bmn, cmn, dmn, &e. 

Those who are unacquainted with this method of teaching writing, would 
be surprised to find how little time is necessary to bring children so far, and 
to make them capable of writing their spelling on slates. But before we 
proceed further, it must be observed, that while the class are thus employed 
in learning to write to enable them to spell words of two syllables, they have 
also been daily exercised in spelling their back lessons out of book, and in 
syllabic reading. 

From this time the exercise in writing 6n the slate will be continued. 
All the spelling lessons heretofore learned were monosyllables, and they were 
learned by printing them in sand; but words of two and more syllables are 
to be learned by writing them on slates; And as they have acquired a 
knowledge of the written alphabet, the shape and proportion of every letter, 
and the proper mode of joining them together; the monitor again resumes the 


* business of spelling his class. His duty also becomes more arduous than 


before; for he is not only required to inspect the words as they are written, to 
detect errors in spelling, but constant attention must be given to the manner 
of holding the pencil. All being in readiness to proceed, the monitor begins 
with the first lesson of two syllables, b,a,—k,e,r—baker; b,a,—s,i,n; c,a,—p,e,r 
—caper, &c. He must not be permitted to say, b a ba—k e r ker—baker, but 
make a distinct pause between the letters, a longer one between the syllables, 
and then pronounce the word. ‘Their first lesson contains only eight words. 
When these are well written and the whole inspected by the monitor, he 
cleans their slates with his sponge, and goes over the same lesson without 
spelling the words for the class. He gives out the first word daker, and the 
scholars are to write it down from memory. Then the second word basin, 
which they write as before; the monitor superintends the holding of their 
pencils, and inspects the spelling and the writing of every word in the lesson. 
Then he hands the class the books, and they read the words as before taught 
in the monosyllables, and they finish the lesson by spelling it out of book. 
In spelling out of book, the same method is followed by every scholar that 
the monitor observed when he spelled the words for the class. He gives 
out the first word baker, and the head boy spells b,a—k,e,r—baker. The 
second boy spells b,a—s,i,zn—basin, andso on By this means the unmeaning 
repitition of sounds is avoided, and a deliberate, natural and impressive mode 
of spelling inculcated, that simplifies the art of spelling and facilitates the 
advancement of the scholar. 
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The first lesson that is written on the slate is a short one. The boys 
have learned to spell and read every word, and have given proof of their pro- 
ficiency by spelling out of book. The second is learned in the same manner, 
and in this way they go regularly through the Spelling-Book. While the 
children are too young or too inexperienced to be taught Arithmetic, their 
spelling continues through the day without any other intermission than to 
write a copy and to read a lesson; but those who are further advanced, and 
are learning arithmetic, spell only one or two lessons in the course of the day. 


READING. 


The method of teaching reading is only to be considered here so far as it 
relates to the higher classes. It may be observed that our pupils are already 
expert syllabic readers. That is, they have acquired from the exercise of 
reading their spelling lessons, such an extensive knowledge of words, and 
are so accustomed to know them at first sight, and to pronounce them with 
propriety, that they enter upon this study with peculiar advantages. No 
habitual tones; no impetuous, nor drawling manner of expression are to be 
contended with. So that little more remains to be done than to give them 
liberty to read, and a good example for imitation. 


WRITING. 


Writing on the slate has been described as far as it relates to spelling. 
In the exercise of spelling on the slate, constant improvement in writing may 
be expected. But writing is taught independently of that exercise, in the 
following manner. 

At proper intervals, once or more in the day, the spelling lesson is sus- 
pended; the monitor cleans the slates with his sponge; copper-plate copies 
are placed before them, and they write a copy on the slate. The monitor 
constantly passes and repasses along his class, teaches the manner of hold- 
ing the pencil, points out every fault he can discover, and sometimes by 
making a letter or writing a word, teaches the shape and proportion of the 
letters in the copy before them. Sufficient time for the present having been 
devoted to writing, the monitor removes the copies, and the class resume 
their other studies. 

The degree of perfection to which boys will attain by writing on the 
slate without ever having a pen in their hands is very considerable; but as the 
use of the pen is also to be acquired by practice, this part of their education 
must not be neglected; and two or three times in the course of a weck, a few 
lines should be written in a copy book, after having been examined and «p- 
proved by the monitor on the slate. 


ARITHMETIC, 


The method of teaching the simple rules of arithmetic in classes has also 
been found very expeditious. In the first place the figures may be taught, 
like the written alphabet, from a copy on the black board. The numeration 
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table may also readily be taught in the same way; and when the addition ta- 
ble is well understood, the class may be instructed in the following manner. 
The monitor holds a book in his hand that contains the whole work and the 
answer of every example that he teaches. A few sums may be two or three 
figures only; and when they begin to understand the art of addition, they may 
be enlarged to several columns, as in the following example: 


: i aoe 
se F 
i i 
Total 11 3 O 





inthis case the monitor reads aloud from his book the first number 324; 
which every boy in the class sets down in figures on his slate. This being 
suspected by the monitor as he passes along the class, and found to be right, 
he gives out the next number 269, which the scholars place as directed, un- 
der the first number and with units under units, tens under tens, &c. Then 
537 which they place as before. Upon an intimation from the monitor, the 
head boy begins and adds aloud, 7 and 9 are 16 and 4 are 20; set down 0 and 
carry 2. All in the class place the 0 under the first column, and the second boy 
earrying 2 to the next column, adds aloud, 2 and 3 are 5, and 6 are 11, and 2 
are 13; set down 3 and carry 1. The third boy then begins, 1 and 5 are 6 
and 2 are 8 and 3 are 11, set down 11. The monitor passing along the class, 
sees that every boy has placed the sum total as directed; he knows too that 
their work is correct by the key that he holds in his hand, which contains 
the whole process; and afier pronouncing it right, the result is rubbed off 
their slates and the whole operation is repeated until every scholar has given 
sufficient proof that he perfectly understands the whole process. The slates 
are then cleaned, a new example is given, and the class overcomes every 
difficulty by repeated exercises in the manner before described, 

Another method of teaching the simple rules of arithmetic, and one which 
should be occasionally resorted to, is in the use of the black board. 

In the example of addition, for instance, which has been given the moni- 
tor having placed it on the black board in figures written with a piece of 
chalk, and large enough to be seen by the whole class, assembles the boys 
around it. The head boy adds aloud 7 and 9 are 16, and 4 are 20; set down 
0 and carry 2. The monitor stands by the board, with his piece of chalk, 
sets down the figures, as they are found by the several boys who add the 
columns in their turns, and gives a new example when the first is well un- 
derstood. This account of the method of teaching addition will be sufficient: 
the same principle will hold good in all the other rules and may easily be 
applied by every teacher. 

Many children enter upon the study of arithmetic under great disadvan. 


‘ages for want of a knowledge of the tables. ‘This shold never be the cast 
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when they meet with difficulties they feel discouraged, and from this cause 
the labour of teachers becomes very much increased. 

It has been already mentioned that a knowledge of the figures may be 
given, and the numeration table may be taught upon the black board. He- 
sides these, some easy addition table should be learned by every boy before 
he attempts to add a single line. Subtraction tables also, that may readily 
be formed by the teacher, will facilitate the progress of beginners. These 
tables are taught to a whole class at once, like the multiplication table; and 
therefore one example in the latter will be sufficient. 

The class being provided with slates and pencils, the monitor reads twice 
1 are 2, and every scholar writes 1. down on his slate; twice 2 are 4, which is 
written like the first; twice 3 are 6, and so to twice 12 are 24. Every figure 
is inspected by the monitor as he passes along the class, and when one line 
is written and inspected, the slates are cleaned, and the same lesson dictated 
and written down as before, until it cun be readily repeated from memory 
The second line of the table is then given; after that the third, and so on, 
until the whole is committed to memory: and this will be found to require 
fess than half the time that would be necessary to perform the same task by 


pursuing the common method. 


The present situation of the establishment will be learnt from 
the following annual report of the Board of Managers. 


In terminating its duties with the close of the year, the Board of Mana 
gers furnishes the association with a report of its proceedings. 

Among the various offices devolved upon it, meetings have been held 
monthly, and special conventions have taken place when the interests of the 
Institution entrusted to its care, required such attention. 

The school for boys, regulated in conformity with the system which two 
years since was determined upon, and conducted with the usual zeal and 
ability of John Ely the teacher, continues to afford the most satisfactory and 
pleasing evidence of the utility of the plan then adopted, and of the efficacy 
with which it is applied. 

The original design of the Association embracing the education of both 
sexes of children, induced the board to avail itself of the first occasion which 
presented for opening a girls’ school, and for engaging the services of a well! 
qualified tutoress. 

The operations of that department were therefore commenced in the 
sixth month last: and itis very gratifying to observe the success which has 
already attended the efforts employed by the mistress to discipline her pu- 
pils, as well as the facility with which she imparts instruction to their minds. 

With but one exception, the schools have been regularly visited twice in 
each month, by committees appointed for that purpose, who investigated the 
progress of the scholars in the several branches taught in the Institution, at 
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tended to the general order of the children, and communicated such advice 
from time to time, as appeared to them necessary. 

Quarterly examinations have likewise been held, when rewards were dis- 
pensed to such of the pupils whose exemplary demeanor, and industrious 
application to their studies, rendered them objects of notice and favour. 

The suffering condition of many of the children during the inclement 
part of last winter, for want of sufficient clothing, awakened the sympathy of 
the board, and induced it to solicit donations of old clothes through the me- 
dium of the public newspapers. .The characteristic beneficence of our fel- 
low citizens was on that occasion manifested, and a considerable quantity was 
soon furnished. To convert the materials thus obtained into suitable gar- 








ments, a society of young women volunteered their services, and through 
their kindness, many of the scholars were rendered comfortable. 

By reference to the recorder’s books, it appears that within the year 1812, 
six hundred and thirty-five children have received the benefits of the Insti- 
tution, of whom five hundred and twenty-four were boys, and one hundred 
and eleven girls: the average number attending daily of the former, was 
about two hundred and thirty, and of the latter one hundred. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-two children now belong to the schools.* 

As each of the apartments in which the schools are kept is designed and 
turnished so as to accommodate three hundred children, and the system 
adopted being calculated to instruct that number under one teacher, it is 
very desirable to have the deficiency supplied, and it is presumed this might 
be readily accomplished, if the annual subscribers would avail themselves of 
the privilege to which they are entitled, of recommending proper objects to 
the managers for admission. 

Orders have been drawn on the treasurer amounting to one thousand 
five hundred and forty dollars and seventeen cents. The current expenses 
of the year however cannot be accurately ascertained, until some accounts 
not yet rendered be exhibited. 

Not less than two thousand dollars will be required for the support of the 
Institution next year: and the association being destitute of any permanent 
funds, the board earnestly recommends that prompt endeavours be used to 
increase the number of annual subscribers, especially as some of those who 
heretofore have patronised the establishment, have from death, and other 
causes, ceased to contribute to its support. 

Aware that connected with the advantages which flow from the acquire- 
ment of the ordinary branches of school learning, it always was an important 
object with the association, to regulate the habits of those children whose 
welfare it desired to promote by impressing their minds with the value of 
moral order, and the more solemn obligations of religion as taught in the 


* Upwards of one thousand children have been admitted into the Adelphi 
School since its commencement, in 1808. 
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Scriptures, and admitted by all professing christians, the board has not been : 
regardless of this interesting part of its duty, and with sincere satisfaction it 
is enabled to state, that judging from the progressive improvement of the 
dispositions and conduct of the pupils, the persuasive admonition extended 
on these prrticular subjects has not been altogether unavailing. 

Convinced that incalculable benefits may be dispensed to the unprotected 
children of this populous city, and its suburbs, by well regulated seminaries 
of learning, which deserve to be esteemed among the best remedies for eradi- 
cating the vice, and inseparable misery, which unhappily abound, and pleased 
with hearing of the successful progress of other institutions in Philadelphia, 
conducted on the improved and economical system of Dr. Bell and Joseph 
Lancaster, the board is not without an assurance, founded on the well known 
philanthropy of our citizens, that assuciations of this character will not be 
permitted to languish for want of pecuniary aid, when the effects resulting 
from them rationally promise an increase of good order and industry, the 
consequent promotion of individual welfare and comfort, and generally, the 
advancement of the essential interests of society. 


Philadeiphia, Twelfth Month, 30th, 1812. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—SHIPWRECK. 


Tue following melancholy narrative, derived from an authentic source we 
deem worthy of preservation not merely from the interest, naturally inspired 
by the misfortunes of others, but because it evinces that there is no situa- 
tion in life, so desperate as not to admit of some alleviation from our own ex- 
ertions, or some consolation from the protection of Providence. There is a 
beautiful description of a similar disaster in the Isle of Palms which this 
story forcibly recalled to our recollection, and which may be quoted as a 
proof; how near the exquisite conceptions of poetry may approach the reality 
of truth, for there is scarcely a circumstance of fictitious distress imagined 
by the poet, which is not warranted in the very interesting narrative of our 
onfortunate countryman. % 





Soon as his light has warm’d the seas, 

From the parting cloud fresh blows the breeze; 
And that is the spirit whose well-known song 
Makes the vessel to sail in joy along. 

No fears hath she;—her giant form 

O’er wrathful surge, through blackening storm. 
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Majestically calm, would go 

Mid the deep darkness white as snow! 

But gently now the small waves glide 

Like playful lambs o’er a mountain’s side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array, 

The main she will traverse for ever and aye, 
Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast! 
—Hush! hush! thou vain dreamer! this hour is her last. 
Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 

Are hurried o’er the deck; 

And fast the miserable ship 

Becomes a tifeless wreck. 

Her keei hath struck on a hidden rock, 

Her planks are torn asunder, 

And down come her masts with a reeling shock, 
And a hideous crash like thunder. 

Her sails are draggled in the brine 

That gladdened late the skies, 

And her pendant that kiss’d the fair moonshine 
Down many a fathom lies. 

Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow hues 
Gleam’d sofuly from below, 

And flung a warm and sunny flush 

O’er the wreaths of murmuring snow, 

To the coral rocks are hurrying down 

To sleep amid colours as bright as their own. 


Oh! many a dream was in the ship 
An hour before her death: 
And sights of home with sighs disturb’d 
The sleeper’s long drawn breath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea 
The sailor heard the humming tree 
Alive through all its leaves, 
The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage-door, 
And the swallow’s song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listen’d with tears of sorrow and joy 
To the dangers his father had pass’d; 
And his wife-—by turns she wept and smiled, 
As she look’d on the father of her child 
Return’d to her heart at last. 
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—He wakes at the vessel’s sudden roll, 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded the reeling deck he paces, | 
Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces;— 
The whole ship’s crew are there. 
Wailingss around and overhead, 

Brave spirits stupified or dead, 

And madness and despair. 


Leave not the wreck, thou cruel boat, 
While yet ’tis thine to save, 
And angel hands will bid thee float 
Uninjured o’er the wave, 
Though whirlpools yawn across thy way, 
And storms, impatient for their prey, 
Around thee fiercely rave! 
Vain all the prayers of pleading eyes, 
Of outcry loud, and humble sighs, 
Hands clasp’d, or ‘wildly toss’d on higk 
To bless or curse in agony! 
Despair and resignation vain! 
Away like a strong-wing’d bird she flies, 
That heeds not human miseries, 
And far off in the sunshine dies 
Like a wave of the restless main. 
Hush! hush! ye wretches left behind! 
Silence becomes the brave, resign’d 
To unexpected doom. 


In March 1810 the king of Naples by a sweeping decree con- 
fiscated thirty-five sail of American vessels, some of which had 
come as friends to trade and others had been brought in by the 
Neapolitan privateers. As a natural result of this measure a 
number of Americans who had been thus deprived of their pro- 
perty, waited with anxiety an opportunity of returning to their 
families and friends. 

The ship Margaret, William Fairfield master, belonging to 
Salem, about this period had been recovered from her captors, by 
compromise, giving up half her cargo; and was preparing to re- 
turn to the port where she belonged; of course there were many 
applications for passages: thirty-one being all that could be ac- 


commodated were immediately engaged. 
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On the 10th of April, the Margaret sailed from Naples with 
a valuable cargo of brandy, silks, &c. estimated value in Ame- 
rica one hundred thousand dollars. Her officers and crew were 
fifteen in number; her passengers, as before stated, thirty-one. 
In twelve days they had passed the Streights and were in the 
Atlantic. The 13th of May the ship lay too off Flores, whilst 
some of the passengers and crew went on shore at this beautiful 
island to obtain an addition to their live stock and fresh water. 

Thus far the passage had been delightful; the ship sailed like 
the wind; the weather had been moderate, and the company 
were happy in the idea of soon being at their own fire sides. 
The weather generally is found boisterous in the neighbour- 
hood of the Western Islands: it was so withthe Margaret. For se- 
veral duys she experienced a succession of gales: on the 20th of 
May, however, in lat. N. 39° 40’. long. W. 40°. the wind appear- 
ed settled and steady from the E. S. E.; all hearts were cheered 
with the prospect; every rag of sail that could draw was set; top 
gallant studden sails and royals were spread aloft; but in a mo- 
ment how changed the scene!—About noon the wind freshened 
considerably, the passengers, who were below, talking of their 
homes and their expectation of soon being there, were called up 
to help take in sail. The wind, accompanied by hail and rain, in a 
few seconds increased to a perfect hurricane, and shifted fast, 
first to the S. and then S. W. The helm was hard up to keep the 
ship before the wind, it changed however too quick for her; and 
gradually, though in an instant, lay her proud masts in the sea! 
—she was hardly on her beam-ends before all hands were on her 
bottom, most of them clinging to the chains. Cut away the 
masts, was now the general cry: an axe was obtained from the 
carpenter’s chest, which had been lashed to the now upper part 
of the deck: at intervals, as the swell would recede the deck was 
cleared; the weather shrouds and stays being cut, a man made 
fast with a rope soon hacked away the masts; the guns, camboose, 
anchors and boats were also cut away. The ship now righted, 
but under water! The crew crowded tothe bowsprit and taffed 
vail, which was all that the sea did not cover with every roll, 

What a moment for reflection: forty-six souls on a wreck with 
barely a space above water sufficient for them to stand on:—~at 
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least cight degrees from the nearest land, and half passage across 
the Atlantic!—One or two of the boys were affected to tears, and 
expressed aloud their lamentations; the men generally displayed 
a fortitude that did them honour. 

The boats were the next subject of consideration. The pin- 
nace was in pieces; the yawl full of water, her stern nearly out: 
the long boat lay bottom up among the masts and spars: after 
much difficulty however she was brought along side the wreck. 
The first attempt to clear her proved ineffectual from the holes 
stove in her bottom, several of her plank ends being started, and 
the gunwales torn off: she was theretore again turned bottom up; 
some lead nailed on her principal leaks, old canvass and pieces 
of spars forced into the others. After five hours labour she was in 
a situation to float, though a third full of water, and leaking soas 
to require two men constantly bailing. Fourteen persons imme- 
diately jumped into her and pushed off, promising to return for 
the rest when the boat would admit of it. 

Daylight now was disappearing: the wind had lulled, but the 
sea was still high: a young man however dropped from the taffel 
rail and was taken into the boat. She lay to leeward-of the wreck, 
to which she was fastened by a hawser. The crashes on the 
wreck, occasioned by the friction of the masts and spars against 
the sides, and the spouting of water from the hatches and sky- 
lights, caused by the motion of the sea, was great and intimida- 
ting, from the idea of the dec’s being forced up, or the wreck 
torn in pieces: it was kept afloat thus far by the brandy, which 
however, from time to time drifted away: the sea was also cover- 


. ed with mettrasses, chests, trunks, drowned goats, sheep, and 


hogs. When any thing passed near the long boat that could be of 
use it was secured: by this means sewing silk to caulk the leaks, 
a barrel of oil, a drowned hog, and some sea soaked bread were 
obtained. Next morning, witi the assistance of the yawl, which 
with difficulty was kept afloat, a keg of brandy, a spar to make a 
mast, and part of a royal for a sail, were taken from the wreck. 

The people on the ship, tired with their anxious night began 
to be impatient at not being taken off, which, in fact, was impos- 
sible, from the situation of the boat, which could not hold more 
than she had on board: they had obtained wine, water, bread and 
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pork, which they refused to share unless the others would come 
along side: they had compasses and quadrants which they would 
not part with. About 10 0’clock, some men who had swam from 
the wreck were driven back; others showed an inclination to make 
a like attempt: those on board the long boat wished to remain 
by their shipmates, but informed them it would be impossible if 
they made another attempt to sink her, which would be the inevi- 
table result of their crowding on board; and declared that any one 
leaving the wreck would be a signal for the hawser being cut, 
and leaving them to their fate. 

Those on board the boat already suffered excessively from 
want of food and water, notwithstanding which, about midday 
they were forced, from the determination generally evinced by 
those on the wreck to swim to them, and several having tumped 
into the sea (who however regained the wreck in the yawl) to 
hoist their sail and commit their lives and wretched bark to 
the mercy of Providence. The cries and groans of their compa- 
nions, thus left behind, long sounded in their ears. Five days 
they scudded before the wind with the heavens as their compass; 
and after suffering every thing ,that human nature could bear 
trom hunger, thirst and fatigue, they were taken up by the brig 
Poacher, captain Dunn, from Alicant bound to Boston, on a 
short allowance of provisions and water. Thus the sufferings of 
those exhausted beings did not end here. The Poacher cruised 
several days in search of the wreck, but without success. 

On the departure of the long boat (Monday May 21st) they 
hoisted a signal on the wreck, by lashing a royal mast to the 
stump of the main mast, and making fast acabin quilt, about 
thirty feet above the deck: they then erected a stage, laying spars 
across the quarter rails, and a sail on the spars, which made them 
tolerably comfortable. Two days after, a large ship passed se 
near; that they saw the hull; and the yawl, shattered as she was, 
was despatched to board her, but being small and a heavy sea run- 
ning it was impossible to make much progress: they however, 
got near enough to see the people on deck; but they were passed 
unheeded. 

On the 24th they caught aturtle, and having found in a chest 
a tinder box which was dried in the sun, they made a fire in the 
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ship’s bell and with a baking pan cooked a mess of soup for all 


hands; they could never strike fire afterwards. 

In the course of six days they had secured three casks water; 
one barrel wine, salt pork and beef, hams, corn, potatoes, bread, 
&c. sufficient to have lasted two or three months; but unfortu- 
nately there came on a gale the 28th, and during the night, the 
spars which Jay along side, a heavy sea running at the same time, 
beat away all the upper works, with them the staging went, and 
they lost all their provisions except a little salt meat, and about 
three gallons of wine. In the fore part of the night there were 
four men in the yawl, which had been previously mended, but it 
blowing so fresh and the boat making so much water, two of them 
were obliged to get out onthe wreck, leaving the others to steer 
and bale. Next morning, it being more moderate, three more got 
into the yawl, and were employed taking the people from abaft to 
the bowsprit: shortly after the quarter deck floated off, carrying 
with it the stump of the mizzen mast 

On the 30th they succeeded in making a stage on the fore- 
castle, which kept the company dry: after this nothing material 
happened until the 3d June, when a sailor died, overcome with fa- 
tigue and reduced by famine. The wine was now gone, and the 
men were on an allowance of a wine glass of vinegar every twen- 
ty-four hours, not having had any water since the 28th ult. The 
4th they went to work to get a pipe of brandy out, which they 
affected by noon, when many of the people, having drank a quan- 
tity of salt water, which had increased their sufferings toa great 
degree, inadvertently took brandy to quench their raging thirst: 
fourteen persons died the next day, and in twenty-four hours one 
more experienced the same fate. By the 6th the whole of the 
upper deck had gone, and every thing that was between decks 
had floated away, leaving nothing to subsist on but salt beef and 

pork, which could not be eat without water. 

On the 7th, finding the ship had drifted too far S. to be in the 
track of our vessels, being in lat. 39° 12’. the yawl left the ship 
with five persons in her; they having previously heard prayers, 
which had been regularly said since the wreck: they took with 
them about two and half gallons brandy, some pork, and a small 
quantity of vinegar; they endeavoured to stretch to the north- 
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ward. Ten persons were stili alive on the wreck, five of whom 
retained sufficient strength to hold out some time, if not washed 
into the sea. For sixteen days those in the boat had no relief, 
and were reduced to every miserable shift to allay their thirst: it 
rained on the night of the 22d June, and they saved, by means of 
their handkerchiefs, two quarts of water; the next day one man 
died without a groan, overcome by his sufferings; that day they 
eaught some rudder fish, which, with partial showers that fell 
until the 27th, kept body and soul together. The 28th another of 
the small crew breathed his last without a moan. The 29th, 
the sea running high, the oars and mast were lost: having no- 
thing to keep the boat out of the trough of the sea, every mo- 
ment they thought would be their last: after some difficulty how- 
ever they managed to invent a rudder and keep before the sea. 

The 30th, at 8 P.M. the boat being nearly half full of water, 
when looking round, between hope and fear, they descried a sail, 
which, with considerable difficulty, they approached; and at four 
®’clock, overpowered by their feelings and gratitude to God, they 
were taken on board the schooner General Johnson, capt. S. L. Da- 
vis, from Lisbon bound to Boston, in lat. 40° 12’, N. long. 45° W. 
the captain treated them with the utmost tenderness and consi- 
deration; giving them at first light food, and in small quantities, 
increasing their rations with their strength. This was the eighth 
sail seen since the shipwreck; four before they left the ship, and 
four afterwards; they were on the wreck seventeen days, and in 
the boat twenty-three. 

There were saved in the long boat five captains, including 
Fairfield, four mates, a supercargo and five seamen; in the yaw] 
one captain and two mates; and one captain, three supercargoes, 
five mates, and nineteen men were lost. 





JRAVELS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM PORTUGAL. 

My prar F. Lisbon, 181}. 
I pRoMISED you in my last, a description of that celebra- 
ted altar of Sts John, in the church of St. Roque; and of those 
Mosaic pieces contained therein, which have attracted the admi- 
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ration of Europe: this I shall proceed to do, but with little hope 
of giving you a just idea, of either their elegance or effect. 
The altar of St. John is one of the most costly ever erected; it 
is about twelve feet in length, and eight in width-—conceive such 
an apartment wainscotted throughout with the most superior 
Italian marble, of the finest hues, exquisitely polished—-columns 
of alabaster, reaching to the ceiling, with solid pillars of the su- 
perb and precious lapis lazuli, equal in value to gold itself, 
with which it is veined throughout, contrasting elegantly with 
the blue mass through which it appears. With these, are superb 
slabs of jasper, and columns of the beautiful amethyst; with large 
plates of the red cornelian, all vying with each other in costli- 
ness and splendor; and the steps surrounding the altar are of 
granite and porphyry, the whole constituting we telle assem- 
bldge frrecieuse of elegance and value, that the beholder is asto- 
nished and confounded with its magnificence and splendour. 
The Mosaic pieces in this sumptuous altar were, I was in- 
formed by the priest who showed them to me, executed in 
Rome nearly six centuries since, and together with the whole 
altar, received the benediction of his holiness the pope, previ- 
ously to their being sent io Lisbon. One of these pieces repre- 
sents the Annunciation, and the other the baptism of our Sa- 
viour by St. John,—the figures in each are as large as life, and 
so inimitably are they executed—so nicely are the stones joined 
—so exquistely are the colours blended with each other—so de- 
licately and harmoniously is the light and shade disposed, that 
at the distance of a few feet the eye is completely deceived, and 
you contemplate them as the most finished productions of the 
pencil. Old Padre Antonio, after I had viewed them for some 
time from below, placed the ladder for me to examine them 
minutely, and appeared to enjoy mightily the surprize my coun- 
tenance indicated, and exclaimed several times * so it is with 
all.” Assin he con todos—kEstdado absolutamente consas mara- 
vilhosas, men Senhor, they are indeed, sir, wonderful produc- 
tions. One of the most striking beauties in that representing 
the baptism of our Saviour, is the ancle seen through the water— 
it is exquisite beyond expression, and has of itself, attracted me 
very often te the church where, although there are many other 
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beautiful things, they are as mere chaff when compared with 
those superb offerings within the altar of St. John. 

The floor of this altar is entirely of Mosaic elegantly disposed 
in flowers, &c. I picked up a few of the stones (each being 
about a fifth of an inch square) that had been loosened, and shall 
preserve them, that you may enjoy the honour of beholding and 
touching them. 

At each extremity of the altar, is an immense candlestick of 
solid silver, between four and five feet in height, and very mas- 
sive; they are nearly four feet in circumference, at their base, 
which is ornamented with a profusion of figures and devices. 
A Frenchman would without doubt pronounce them most mag- 
nificent candlesticks, and I assure you they would be an impor- 
tant acquisition to Peale’s museum, to say the least of them. 

What think you now of the cost of all these fine things? 
The reverend Antonio assured me they cost two millions of 
crusados novos,—equal to twelve hundred thousand dollars; and 
your surprize will cease, when you reflect on the value of a 
mere breast fin from any one of the stones I have mentioned. 

In addition to these I was shown the chalice cup of solid gold 
which was buried in the earth when the French took possession 
of the city, this is always brought forth to be shown to strangers; 
and the circumstance of its having escaped the grasp of their 
sreedy invaders, is mentioned with peculiar emphasis, as they 
had been no inconsiderable sufferers from the rapacity of their 
beloved friends and frrotectors. Most of the churches were dis- 
poiled of their wealth, and the minute knowledge the French 
possessed (previously to their entering the city) of every piece 
of rarity, was truly wonderful, all however effected by bribery 
and corruption. 

An Irish gentleman informed me that a few days after the 
arrival of the French, an aid du camp of Junot waited upon the 
superior of a convent, and requested him very politely to deliver 
him a certain bible he had in his possession, which was of an 
ancient date and extremely rare, there being but five copies ex- 
tant. The old man at first denied having any thing of the kind, 
but the officer immediately told him, he would save him the 
trouble of falsifying, and at once pointed out the room wherein 
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it was preserved, received the treasure, and marched off tri- 
umphantly, to the great mortification of the old padre, who was 
wise enough to be very courteous in his demeanor, and to avoid 
uttering any complaints against his polite friend. 

Ah, my good sir, added my Irish friend, the French are born 
to be masters of the world; they are such expert politicians, and 
have such insinuating manners: why sir, they will pick your 
pockets with one hand and adore you with the other: the En- 
glish on the contrary are extremely repulsive in their behaviour, 
and do not at all assimilate with the Portuguese; and, said he, 
there are many families who regret much the departure of the 
French, notwithstanding they suffered by them, on account of 
their very pleasing society and urbanity of deportment. 

Lisbon at this moment presents a very different scene from 
that apparent before the French invasion. Junot was formerly 
minister here, and then remarked he had heard much of the 
magnificence of the Portuguese court, but the reality very far 
surpassed his ideas of splendour. 

Every thing like style and elegance vanished when the 
prince left the country, carrying in his train nearly thirty thou- 
sand of the noble and wealthy inhabitants; no genteel Portuguse 
then walked, but now their horses are sent to the army, and the 
proud, contemptuous Portuguese must ride on the vehicle 
with which Nature has provided him. 

I dined in company with Dr. C 





a few days since; he re 
lated an anecdote of Bonaparte, which he knew to be a fact. 
When Napoleon was declared emperor, he despatched a request 
that a Te Deum should be sung on the occasion, in the Royal 
Cathedral in this place, by the pope’s nuncio, who by no means 
liked the idea, but could not nevertheless refuse the request of 
the emperor: when however the appointed time arrived the 
nuncio appeared wrapped up in his cloak, complaining of a 
dreadful cold which incapacitated him from performing the ce- 
remony. And at his request a poor threadbare bishop officiated. 
Some months after this came a /etter of thanks from his majes- 
ty, addressed ¢o the fierson by whom the ceremony had been per- 
formed, accompanied with an elegant snuff-box, with the portrait 
of the emperor set in diamonds, the whole worth thirty thoti- 
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sand crowns, which the bishop of consequence received to the 
no small mortification of his superior;—no doubt the emperor 
had been informed of the affair, and determined to dispense his 
favours to those alone who would be subservient to his purposes. 

I must not omit mentioning to you that in the convent of 
St. Roque, of which I have before spoken, there are sixty fe- 
male orphans, whom marriage alone can rescue from its walls. 
At the entrance of their apartment is a schedule affixed to the 
door expressing their names, ages, complexions and fortune, 
and that they are for marriage, and I am of opinion those con- 
nexions would be productive of happiness, as the poor girls 
have no fortunes to attract speculators (none of them exceeding 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars) and I have no doubt a rea- 
sonable man would there meet with some very fine characters, 
such as * Providence bestows to heal our cares, correct our er- 
rors, and refine our hearts.” 

A short time since, I went with my Portuguese friend to 
view the church and convent of San Bento, an extensive struc- 
ture erected by order of king John V. for the reception of no- 
blemen’s sons, destined for the church. It was formerly in a 
very flourishing condition, but owing to the ¢imes the establish- 
ment is decaying fast, of the truth of which you can yourself 
judge, when I inform you they formerly paid to the government 
an annual sum of fifty thousand dollars, but they are now so im- 
poverished that they cannot support even their own members, 
many of whom are in consequence obliged to live at home. 
The inhabitants of this establishment, as of others of the same 
nature, have little to do, and are possessed of a fine library, of 
which however, I understand they make no great use. The su- 
perior watches their actions as a schoolmaster his pupils, and 
has an opportunity of discovering how they employ themselves, 





by means of a slide on the door of each cell. 
I will now carry your attention to Belem, about the distance 
of two miles from Lisbon, from which it is separated by a large 
valley; this place has for many years past been the royal resi- 
dence, and is remarkable for many antiquities. 
The Moorish castle which drings to the vessels bound to the 
city, is a fine looking structure, and with its towers and battle- 
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ments has quite an imposing appearance; it is situated on a low 
sand-beach, and at high-water is completely insulated. Time 
has committed many ravages on this ancient castle, but its truly 
venerable aspect excites much interest. 

At no great distance from this stands the celebrated and 
ancient monastery of the Hieronymites, founded three centuries 
ago by Dom Manuel, of which the architecture is very striking; 
the church adjoining it is a superb building of marble, but 
bronzed by time; it is of the gothic order, grand and impressive 
in the highest degree. The vaulted ceiling, which is very high, 
is supported by immense pillars of white marble, curiously 
wrought, the whole impressing the mind with a degree of awe 
and solemnity I have never elsewhere experienced; here are 
entombed the ancient kings of Portugal, and here also I viewed 
their full-length portraits, together with the royal vestments, 
which are preserved with great care and are extremely splendid. 

The queen’s palace on a commanding site is near this, but 
every thing around it going to decay. 

I strolled through the now deserted apartments which the 
unfortunate old queen was accustomed to inhabit, and beheld 
with mingled emotions of pity and detestation the destruction 
committed by their ruffian allies. The rooms had been despoil- 
ed of their costly furniture, and the paintings torn from their 
frames. I was shown one in particular, that had contained a 
most exquisite painting of Juno, but which the avidity of the 

French scavans carried off in the general plunder. The gar- 
dens belonging to the palace are spacious and filled with trees, 
among which the bay is very conspicuous, and at the extremity 
of each walk is a marble statue; they were much mutilated by 
the French soldiery and are now neglected and discoloured. 

The aviary is a very beautiful building of white marble, and 
gontains some curious birds: in the centre of this magnificent 
eage isa singular grotto from which I have procured some very 


elegant petrifactions for myself and friends. 

On an eminence in the vicinity of this is the new palace of 
Ajuda, yet unfinished: its plan is very extensive, and embraces 
four hundred rooms, one-fourth of which is already completed; 
and when the French cease te annoy them there is a fessibility of 
its entire completion. 
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In the Museum at Belem there are a number of rarities and 
precious things; those most valuable they have boxed up, in 
case their friends should again surprise them, in which emer- 
gency they are to be sent to Rio Janeiro. I remarked a lump 
of copper which was founc in Portugal, the weight of which was 
said to be 2616 Ibs. 

The botanical garden is extensive and contains many very 
rare plants; it abounds in the most beautiful fountains curiously 
wrought to represent different animals which are continually 
spouting forth water, forming a basin beneath, ia which the gol- 
den and silver-hued fish are constantly sporting. 

Returning to Lisbon from Belem, I passed by the English bu- 
rying-ground, which I had a great desire to enter, but could not, 
in consequence of its being locked; in this place lies interred, 
the author of that work which Gibbon has styled the best of an- 
cient or modern romances; the incomparable Fielding. 

You recollect, sir Roger de Coverly’s coachman always ser- 
ved for ballast in crossing a river with his master, if I should 
have erected a counterpoise to the length of my epistle, which 
shall operate favourably in your mind, I shall esteem myself for- 
tunate and conclude with Ovid—<Scribere jusstt amor. 

Yours sincerely, 


B. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


We have selected from the correspondence of Fox the following letters to 
Mr. Trotter, on various classical authors, which prove at once, the extent 
of his learning and the correctness of his taste on subjects so remote from 
the ordinary pursuits of politicians. 


I xnow of no better, nor, indeed, scarce any other life of 
Cicero, than Middleton’s. He is certainly very partial to him, 
but upon the whole, I think Cicero was a good man. The salu- 
tary effect of the burning of his houses, which you mention, is 
indeed too evident; I do not think quite so ill of his poem on 
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Cesar as you do; because I presume he only flattered him upon 
the points where he really deserved praise; and as to his flatte- 
ries of him after he was dictator, in his speeches for Ligarius 
and Marcellus, I not only excuse, but justify, and even com- 
mend them, as they were employed for the best of purposes, in 
favour of old friends, both to himself andto the republic. Nay, 
T even think that his manner of recommending to Cesar (in the 
pro Marcello) the restoration of the republic, is even bold and 
spirited. After all, he certainly was a man liable to be warped 
from what was right either by fear or vanity; but his faults seem 
so clearly to have been infirmities, rather than bad principles, 
or bad passions, that I cannot but like him, and, in a great mea- 
sure esteem him too. The openness with which, in his private 
letters, he confesses himself to be ashamed of part of his con- 
duct, has been taken great advantage of by detractors, as an ag- 
gravation, whereas I think it a great extenuation of his faults. 
I ought to caution against trusting to the translations in Middle- 
ton; they are all vile, and many of them unfaithful. 

If your sister does not understand Latin, you should trans- 
late them for her yourself. Ido assure you, my dear sir, it al- 
ways gives Mrs. F. and me great pleasure to hear from you, 
and especially when it is to inform us that you are well and 


happy. 


-—~ 








» 


Your’s ever, 
C. J. F. 


I was much gratified, my dear sir, with your letter, as your 
taste seems so exactly to agree with mine; and am very glad, 
for your sake, that you have taken to Greek, as it will now be 
very easy to you, and if I may judge from myself, will be one of 
the greatest sources of amusement to you. Homer and Arios- 
to have always been my favourites; there is something so de- 
lightful in their wonderful facility, and the apparent absence of 
all study, in their expression, which is almost peculiar to them. 
I think you must be very partial, however, to find but two faults 
in the twelve books of the Illiad. The passage in the 9th book, 
about Awiz:, appears to me, as it does to you, both poor and 
forced; but I have no great objection to that about the wall in 
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the 12th, though, to be sure, it is not very necessary. The 10th 
book has always been a particular favourite with me, not so 
much on account of Diomede’s and Ulysses’s exploits, (though 
that part is excellent too) as on account of the beginning, which 
describes so forcibly the anxious state of the generals, with an 
enemy so near, and having had rather the worst of the former 
day. I do not know any description any where that sets the thing 
so clearly before one; and then the brotherly feelings of Aga- 
memnon towards Menelaus, and the modesty and amiableness 
of Menelaus’s character (whom Homer, by the way seems to 
be particularly fond of) are very affecting. Ariosto has certain- 
ly taken his night expedition either from Homer, or from Vir- 
gil’s Nisus or Euryalus. I scarcely know which I prefer of the 
three; I rather think Virgil’s; but Ariosto has one merit beyond 
the others, from the important consequences which arise from 
it to the story. Tasso (for he, too, must have whatever is in 
the Illiad or Aneid) isa very poor imitation, as far as I recollect. 

I suppose, as soon as you have done the IlIliad you will read 
the Odyssey; which, though certainly not so fine a poem, is to 
my taste, still pleasanter to read. Pray let me know what parts 
of it strike you most, and believe me you cannot oblige me 
more than by corresponding on such subjects. Of the other 
Greek poets, Hesiod, Pindar, Eschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Appollonius Rhodius, and Theocritus, are the most worth read- 
ing. Of the tragedians, I like Euripides the best; but Sopho- 
cles is, I believe, more generally preferred, and is certainly 
more finished, and has fewer gross faults. Theocritus, in his way 
is perfect; the two first Idylls, particularly, are excellent. I 
suppose the ode you like is Adwwy « Kvéxen, which is pretty 
enough, but not such as to give you any adequate idea of Theo- 
critus. There is an elegy upon Adonis, by Bion, which is in 
parts very beautiful, and particularly some lines of it upon the 
common-place of death, which have been imitated over and over 
again, but have never been equalled. In Hesiod, the account 
cf Pandora, of the golden age, &c. and some other parts, are 
very good; but there is much that is tiresome. Perhaps the 
work, which is most generally considered as not his, mean the 
Acmis, is the one that has most poetry in it. It is very good, 
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and to say that it is interior to Homer’s and Virgil’s shields, 1s 
not saying much against it. Pindar is too often obscure, and 
sometimes much more spun out and wordy than suits my taste; 
but there are passages in him quite divine. I have not read 
above half his works. Appollonius Rhodius is, I think, very 
well worth reading. The beginning of Medza’s love is, I be- 
lieve, original, and though eften copied since, never equalled. 
There are many other fine parts in his poem, besides some of 
which Virgil has improved, others scarce equalled. There is, 
however, in the greater part of the poem an appearance of la- 
bour, and a hardness, that makes it tiresome. He seems to me 
to be an author of about the same degree of genius with Tasso; 
and if there is more in the latter to be liked, there is nothing I 
think, to be liked in him so well as the parts of Appollonius to 
which I have alluded. I have said nothing of Aristophanes, be- 
cause I never read him. Callimachus and Moschus are worth 
reading; but there is little of them. By the way, I now recol- 
lect that the passage about death, which I said was in Bion’s 
elegy upon Adonis, is in Moschus’s upon Bion. Now you have 
all my knowledge about Greek poctry. I am quite pleased at 
your liking Ariosto so much; though indeed I foresaw you 
would, from the great delight you expressed at Spenser, who is 
certainly inferior to him, though very excellent too. Tasso, I 
think below both of them, but many count him the first among 
those three; and even Metastasio, who ought to be a better judge 
of Italian poetry than you or I, gives him upon the whole the 











preference to Ariosto. 

You will, of course, have been rejoiced at the peace, as we 
all are. Mrs. F. desires to be remembered to you kindly. She 
is very busy just now, but will write to you soon. I think this 
place has looked more beautiful than ever this year, both in 
spring and summer, and so it does now in autumn. I have 
been very idle about my history, but I will make up for it bye 
and bye; though I believe I must go to Paris, to look at some 
papers there, before I can finish the first volume. I think in 
the last half of the Iliad you will admi e the 16th, 20th, 22d, and 
24th, books particularly. I believe he general opinion is, that 
Homer did write near the shore, and he certainly does, as you 
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observe, particularly delight in illustrations taken from the sea, 
waves, kc. Perhaps a lion is rather too frequent a simile with 
him. I dare say you were delighted with Helen and Priam on 
the walls in the 3d book; and I suspect you will be proportion- 
ably diseusted with Tasso’s servile and ill-placed imitation of it. 
Do not imagine, however, that I am not sensible to many beau- 
ties in Tasso, especially the parts imitated by Spencer, Ermi- 
nia’s flight and adventure, the description of the pestilence, and 
many others. I am, dear sir, 
Most truly, 
Your’s ever, 


C. J. FOX. 
St. Anne’s Hill, 


Monday. 
(Post Mark, Oct. 20, 1801.) 


My DEAR SIR, 

I am quite scandalized at having so long delayed an- 
swering your letters, but I put it off, as I am apt to do every 
thing, from day to day, till Christmas; and on that day Mrs. F. 
was taken very seriously ill with a fever, and sore throat of the 
inflammatory kind. The violence of the disorder was over 
this day se’nnight, but though she has been mending ever since, 
she is still weak. However, she may now be called compara- 
tively speaking, quite well; and I did not like to write till I 
could tell you that she was so. I hope you go on with your 
Greek, and long to know whether you are as fond of the Odys- 
sey as I am, as also what progress you have made in the other 
poets. The Plutarchus, whom you ask after, is, [ believe, the 
same Plutarch who wrote the lives, and who certainly was of 
Chzronea. Atleast, I never heard of any other author of that 
name, and he wrote many philosophical works. I think when 
you say you despise Tasso, you go further than I can do; and 
though there is servility in his manner of imitation, which is 
disgusting, yet it is hardly fair to be angry with him for trans- 
lating a simile of Homer’s, a plunder, if it be one, of which 
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nearly every poet has been guilty. If there be one who has not, 
I suspect it is he whom you say you are going to read, I mean 
Dante. I have only read part of Dante, and admire him very J 
much. I think the brilliant passages are thicker set in his . 
works, than in those of almost any other poet, but the want of 
connexion and interest makes him heavy; and, besides, the dif- 
ficulty of his language, which I do not think much of, the ob- 
scurity of that part of history to which he refers, is much against 
him. His allusions, in which he deals not a little, are, in conse- 
quence, most of them lost. . 









































I agree in liking Armida, but cannot help thinking Rinaldo’s ce 

detention in his gardens very inferior to Ruggiero’s. . 

Or fino agli occhi ben nuota nel golfo : : 

Delle delizie e delle cose belle, 4 

may seem to some an expression rather too familiar, and nearly A 

foolish; but it is much better for describing the sort of situation ; 

i. in which the two heroes are supposed to be, than the Romito j 
4 : Amante of Tasso; not to mention the garden of Armida being ~~ 
* all on the inside of the palace, and walled round by it, instead | ; 
A. of the beautiful country described by Ariosto. Do you not y 
think, too, that Spenser has much improved upon Tasso, by giv- 


ing the song in praise of pleasure to a nymph rather than to a 
parrot? Pray, if you want any information about Greek poets or 
others, that I can give you, do not spare me, for it is a great de- 
light to me to be employed upon such subjects, with one who 
has a true relish for them. 


§ 
‘ 





¥ ' F 
By I do not wonder at your passionate admiration of the Iliad, _ 
i and agree with you as to the peculiar beauty of most of the parts 4 

you mention. The interview of Priam and Achilles is, I think, 
the finest of all. I rather think, that in Andromache’s first la- 
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* mentation, she dwells too much upon her child, and too fittle 
upon Hector, but may be 1 am wrong. By your referring to the 
4th book only for Agamemnon’s brotherly kindness, I should al- 
most suspect that you had not sufficiently noticed the extreme 
delicacy and kindness with which he speaks of him in the 10th 
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We have not at all fixed our time for going to Paris yet. 
Mrs. F. desires to be most kindly remembered to you. 


I am very truly, 


My dear sir, your’s ever, 


C. J. FOX. 


P.S. Ido not know which is the best translation of Don 
Quixote; I have only read Jarvis’s, which I think very indiffer- 
ente I like Feijoo very much when I read him, but I have not 


his works. 


My DEAR SIR, 


Pray do not think you trouble” me, but quite the con- 
trary, by writing to me, and especially on the subject of your 
poetical studies. What I do not like in your letter is, your ac- 
count of yourself; and I am afraid a winter in Dublin, which 
may be so useful to you in other respects, may not be quite so 


well for your health; which, after all, is the grand article. 


Mrs. 


F. has not written lately, because you had not told her how ‘to 
direct; and as she had not heard of your receiving the last letter 


she directed to Glasnevin, she feared that might not do. 


She 


desires me to say every thing that is kind to you. 

I am very glad you prefer Euripides to Sophocles, because 
it is my taste; though I am not sure that itis not thought a 
heresy. He (Eur.) appears to me to have much more of facility 


and nature in his way of writing, than the other. 


The speech 


you mention of Electra is, indeed, beautiful; but when you have 
read some more of Euripides, perhaps you will not think it quite 
unrivalled. Of all Sophocles’s plays, I like Electra clearly the 
best, and I think your epithet to Oed. Tyrs. a very just one; it 


is really to me a disagreeable play; and yet there are many who 
not only prefer it to Electra, but reckon. it the finest specimen of 
the Greek theatre. I like his other two plays upon the Theban 


story both better, i. e. the Oed. Col. and the Antigone. 


In the 


latter there is a passage in her answer to Cicero that is, per- 
haps, the sublimest in the world; and, in many parts of the play 
there is a spirit almost miraculous, if, as it is said, Sophocles, 


Was past eighty when he composed it. 





Cicero has made great 
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use of the passage I allude to, in his oration for Milo. I sup- 
pose you selected Hipp. and Iph. in Aulis, on account of Ra- 
cine; and I hope you have observed with what extreme judg- 
ment he has imitated them. Inthe character of Hipp. only, I 
think he has fallen short of his original. The scene of Phedra’s 
discovery of her love to her nurse, he has imitated pretty close- 
ly; and if he has not surpassed it, it is only because that was im- 
possible. His Clytemnestra, too, is excellent, but would have 
been better if he had ventured to bring on the young Orestes as 
Eur. does. The change which you mention in the Greek Iphi- 
genia, I like extremely; but it is censured by Aristotle as a 
change of character, not, I think, justly. Perhaps, the sudden 
change in Menelaus, which he also censures, is less defensible. 
Now, though the two plays of Eur. which you have read, are 
undoubtedly among his best, I will venture to assure you, that 
there are four others you will like full as well; Medea, Pheenis- 
sx, Heraclidz, and Alcestis; with the last of which, if I know 
any thing of your taste, you will be enchanted. Many faults are 
found with it, but those faults lead to the greatest beauties. For 


‘instance, if Hercules’s levity is a little improper ina tragedy, 


his shame afterwards, and the immediate consequence of that 
shame being a more than human exertion, afford the finest pic- 
ture of an heroic mind that exists. The speech beginning 
aw WoAAa TAaTA xagdia, KC. is divine. Besides the two you have, 
and the four I have recommended, Hercules Furens, Iph. in 
Tauris, Hecuba, Bacche, and Troacles, are all very excellent. 
Then came Ion, Supplices, Electra and Helen; Orestes and An- 
dromache are, in my judgment, the worst. I have not mention- 
ed Rhesus and Cyclops, because the former is not thought to be 
really Euripides’s and the latter is entirely comic, or rather a 
very coarse farce; excellent, however, in its way, and the con- 
ception of the characters not unlike that of Shakspeare in Ca- 
liban. I should never finish, if I were to Iet myself go upon 
Euripides. In two very material points, however, he is certain- 
ly far excelled by Sophocles: Ist, in the introduction of proper 
subjects in the songs of the chorus; and, 2dly, in the manage- 
ment of his plot. The extreme absurdity of the chorus, in Me- 
dea suffering her to kill her children, and of that in Phedra let- 
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ting her hang herself, without the least attempt to prevent it, 
has been often and justly ridiculed; but what signify faults, 
where there are such excessive beauties? Pray write soon, and 
let me know, if you have read more of these plays, what you 
think of them. 

If you do not go to Dublin before my brother returns, you 
had better commission somebody to call at the Royal Hospital, 
for some buoks of which Mrs. H. Fox took the charge fer you, 
but which, as she writes, she does not know where to send. I 
think my brother’s return a very bad symptom of the intentions 
of government with regard to poor Ireland; but that is a subject 
as fruitful, though not so pleasant, as that of Euripides. 

Your’s, ever most truly, 
C. J. FOX. 
St. Anne’s Hill, Friday. 

P.S. When you have read the two farewell speeches of 
Medea and Alcestis to their children, I do not think you will 
say that Electra’s is quite unrivalled, though most excellent un- 
doubtedly it is. 


My Dear Sir, : 

It gives Mrs. F. and me great pleasure to hear that 
you think you are getting better, and that, too, in spite of the 
weather, which if it has been with you as with us, has been by 
no means favourable to such a complaint as your’s. The soon- 
er you can come the better; and I cannot help hoping that this 
air will do you good. Parts of the Ist, and still more of the 
2nd book of the Aneid, are capital indeed; the description of 
the night sack of a town, being a subject not touched by Ho- 
mer, hinders it from having that appearance of too close imita- 
tion which Virgil’s other battles have; and the details, Priam’s 
death, Helen’s appearance, Hector’s in the dream, and many 
others, are enchanting. The proém, too, to Eneas’s narration 
is perfection itself. The part about Sinon and Laocoon does 
not so much please me, though I have nothing to say against_it. 
Perhaps it is too’ long, but whatever be the cause, I feel it to be 
rather cold. As to your friend’s heresy, I cannot much wonder 
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at, or blame it, since I used to be of the same opinion myself; 
but I am now aconvert; and my chief reason is, that, though 
the detached parts of the Aineid appear to me to be equal to any 
thing, the story and characters appear more faulty every time 


I read it. My chief objection (I mean that to the character of 


Eneas) is, of course, not so much felt in the three first books; 
but, afterwards, he is always either insipid or vdious, sometimes 
excites Interest against him, and never for him. 

The events of the war, too, are not striking; and Pallas and 
Lausus, who most interest you, are in effect exactly alike. But, 
in parts, I admire Virgil more and more every day, such as 
those I have alluded to in the 2nd book; the finding of Andro- 
mache in the third, every thing relating to Dido; the 6th book; 
the visit to Evander, in the 8th; Nisus and Euryalus, Mezen- 
tius’s death, and many others. In point of passion I think Dido 
equal, if not superior, to any thing in Homer, or Shakspeare, 
or Euripides; for me, that is saying every thing. 

One thing which delights me in the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
of which there is nothing in Virgil, is the picture of manners, 
which seem to be so truly delineated. The times in which Ho- 
mer lived undoubtedly gave him a great advantage in this re- 
spect; since, from his nearness to the times of which he writes, 
what we always see to be invention in Virgil, appears like the 
plain truth in Homer. Upon this principle, a friend of mine ob- 
served, that the characters in Shakspeare’s historical plays al- 
ways appear more real than those of his others. But exclusive 
of this advantage, Homer certainly attends to character more 
than his imitator. I hope your friend, with all his partiality, 
will not maiutain that the simile in the first Aneid, comparing 
Dido to Diana, is equal to that in the Odyssey, comparing Nar- 
cissa to her, either in propriety of application, or in beauty of 
description. If there is an Appollonius Rhodius where you are, 
pray look at Medea’s speech, lib. iv. v. 365, and you will per- 
ceive, that even in Dido’s finest speech, nec ¢ibi diva farens, Sc. 
he has imitated a good deal, and especially those expressive and 
sudden turns, zeqgue te teneo, Uc. but then he has made won- 
derful improvements, and, on the whole, it is, perhaps, the finest 
thing in all poetry. 
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AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 








Now if you are not tired of all this criticism, it is not my 


fault. 


St. Anne’s Hill, Wednesday. 


Your’s, very affectionately, 
C. 


J. FOX. 


P. S. Even in the ist book, Eneas says, “ Sum fius Eneas, 


fama sufier ethera notus.’ 


Can you bear this? 


LIST OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


The following list of American newspapers, is taken from 
Mellish’s Travels, where it appears as an extract from Thomas’s 


History of printing in America. 


Isaiah Thomas, Esq. of Worcester, Massachusetts, has lately published a 
very valuable work entitled, The History of Printing in America, from which 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Vermont 


New York 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Delaware 


i have extracted the following table: 


Number of 
Papers. 
New Hampshire, supplies 


sions of each 
Published averaged at Total Amount. 

12 weekly, at 1000 624,000 
9 twice a week, 1600 1,497,600 
23 weekly, 1150 1,375,400 

2,873,000 
1 twice a week, 800 83,200 
6 weekly, 800 249,600 

332,800 

11 weekly, 1150 657,800 

14 weekly, 800 582,400 
7 daily, 600 1,310,400 
9 twice a week 800 748,800 
50 weekly, 800 2,080,000 

4,139,200 

8 weekly, 800 332,800 
9 daily, 625 1,755,000 
1 three times, 800 124,800 
3 twice a week, 800 249,600 
58 weekly, 800 2,412,800 

~ 4,542,200 

> twice a week, 800 166,400 


No. of impres- 














Carried over, 





14,250,600 



















































AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 
Brought over, 14,250,600 
Maryland 5 daily, 600 936,000 


5 three times, 600 468,000 
1 twice a week, 800 83,200 


10 weekly, 800 416,000 
1,903,200 





District of Columbia 1 daily, 600 187,200 
3 three times, 800 374,400 
1 twice a week, 800 85,200 




















1 weekly, 800 41,600 
686,406 
Virginia three times 800 124,800 
6 twice a week, 800 499,200 
16 weekly, 800 665,600 
1,289,600 
North Carolina 10 weekly, 800 416,006 
South Carolina 3 daily, 500 468,000 
2 twice a week, 800 166,400 
5 weekly, 800 208,600 
842,406 
Georgia 1 three times, 800 124,800 
2 twicea week, 800 166,400 
10 weekly, 800 416,000 
707,200 
Kentucky 17 weekly, 700 618,806 
Ohio 14 weekly, 650 473,200 
Tennessee 6 weekly, 550 171,600 
Indiana Territory 1 weekly, 300 15,606 
Mississippi Territory 4 weekly, 400 83,206 
Territory of Orleans 2 daily, 450 280,800 
4three times, 500 312,000 
2 twice a week 500 104,000 
2 weekly, 500 52,000 
748,800 
Louisana 1 weekly, 300 15.600 
359 22,222,200 


By this table, it appears that the number of newspapers amounts to twen- 
ty-two million two hundred twenty-two thousand two hundred; and Mr. 
Thomas says it may be v.ewed as considerably under the real number. The 
total amount, he thinks, may, without exaggeration, be estimated at twenty- 
two million five hundred thousand. In Britain and Ireland the newspaper es- 
tablishments amount to two hundred twenty-eight; and the whole of the pub- 


lic journals issued annually from the various presses are computed at twenty 
million jive hundred thousand. 
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The state of literature in a country may be partly inferred from the quan- 


tity of paper manufactured. Mr. Thomas says, “ from the information I have 
collected, it appears that the mills for manufacturing paper are as follows:— 
New Hampshire 7 Virginia 4 
Massachusetts 38 South Carolina 1 
Rhode [sland _ 4 Kentucky 6 
Connecticut 17 Tennessee 4 
j Vermont 9 Pennsylvania about 60 
New York 12  _—=Inall the other states 
i Delaware 4. and territories 16 
Maryland 3 — 
Total 185 


From Dr. Mitchell’s report, the numbers appear to be 190. 
The paper manufactured annually at these mills is estimated as follows: 
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P| tons. reams. value. 
For newspapers 500 50,000 $150,000 
For books 630 70,000 245,000 
For writing 650 111,000 333,000 
For wrapping 800 100,000 85,000 
2580 331,000 %811,000 


CALAMITIES OF AUTHORS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


One might imagine that the fate of authors was really pitia- 
ble. Dr. Tissot has written a learned and melancholy volume 
on the diseases incident to men of letters, and D’Israeli has Jate- 
ly completed the picture by two volumes on the moral calami- 

: ties of authors. In describing the misfortunes of his brethren, 
the man of letters has, however, the advantage over the physi 
‘ cian. D’Israeli, we believe, enjoys a happy mediocrity of fortune, 
and being himself exempt from most of the calamities which he 
enumerates, he has enlivened his descriptions by a variety cf a 
literary anecdotes, and minute details of character, many of which 
are quite original. Without attempting any analysis of its con- 
tents, we shall extract some interesting passages. 
On the subject ef “ literary property,” 
ing curious facts: 


we have the follow- 
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Authors continue poor, and booksellers become opulent; an extraordinary 
result! Booksellers are not agents for authors, but proprieiors of their 
works; so that the perpetual revenues of literature are solely in the posses- 
sion of the trade. 

Is it then wonderful that even successful authors are indigent?) They are 
heirs to fortunes, but by a strange singularity they are disinherited at their 
birth; for, on the publication of their works, these cease to be their own pro- 
perty. Let that natural property be secured, and a good book would be anin- 
heritance, a leasehold or a freehold, as you choose it; it might at least last out 
a generation, and descend to the author’s blood, were they permitted to live 
on their father’s glory, as in all other property they doon his indusiry.* 
Something of this nature has been instituted in France, where the descen- 
dants of Corneille and Moliere retain a claim on the theatres whenever the 
dramas of their great ancestor are performed. In that country literature 
has ever received peculiar honours—it was there decreed, in the affair of Cre- 
billon, that literary productions are not seizable by creditors. 

The history of Literary Property in this country might form as ludicrous 
a narrative as Lucian’s “true history.” It was a long while doubtful whether 
any such thing existed, at the very time when booksellers were assigning 
over the perpetual copy-rights of books, and making them the subject of 
family settlements for the provision of their wives and children! 

When Jonson in 1739 obtained an injunction to restrain another bookseller 
from printing Milton's Paradise Lost, he brought into court as a proof of his 
title an assignment of the orignal copy-right, made over by the sublime poet 
in 1667, which was read. Milton received for this assignment the sum which 


* The following facts will show the value of Literary Property; immense pro- 
fits and cheap purchases! The manuscript of Robinson Crusoe ran through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it; the bookseller, who, it is said, was not 
remarkab‘e for his discernment, but fora speculative turn, bought the work, and 
got a thousand guineas by it How many have the booksellers since accumulated ’ 
Burn’s Justice was disposed of by its author f:r a trifle, as weli as Buchan’s Do- 
mestic Medicine; these works yield annual incomes. Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield was sold in the hour of distress, with little distinction from any other 
work in that class of composition; and Evelina produced five guineas from the nig- 
gardly trader. Dr. Johnson fixed the price of his Biography of the Poets at two 
hundred guineas; and Mr. Malone observes, the booksellers in the course of twenty- 
five years have probably got five thousand. I could adda great number of facts 
of this nature which relate to living writers; the profits of their own works for 
two or three years would rescue them from the horrors and humiliation of pau- 
perism.—It is, perhaps, useful to record, that, while the compositions of genius 
are but slightly remunerated, though sometimes as productive as “ the household 
stuff” of literature, the latter is rewarded with princely magnificence. At the 
sale of the Robinsons, the copy-right of * Vyse’s Spelling-book” was sold at the 
enormous price of 2200/. with an annuity of fifty guineas for the author! A Spa- 
niard, kissing the hands of Mr. Vvse, would wish him a thousand years for this 
annuity! Butcan we avoid recollecting, that many a fine genius is darning his own 
stockings. 
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we all know— T'’onson and all his family and assignees rode in their carriages 
with the profits of the five pound epic.* 


Among the unfortunate persons whose histories are given in 


the list of despairing poets, is one whose lot was singularly mise- 
rable. 


Henry Carey was one of our most popular poets: he, indeed, has unluckily 
met with only dictionary critics, or what is as fatal to genius, the cold un- 
distinguishing commendation of grave men on subjects of humour, wit, and 
the lighter poetry. The works of Carey do not appear in any of our great 
collections, where Walsh, Duke, and Yaldon slumber on their thrones. 

Yet Carey was a true son of the Muses, and the most successful writer in 
our language. He is the author ofseveral little national poems. In early life 
he successfully burlesqued the affected versification of Ambrose Philips, in 
his baby poems; to which he gave the fortunate appellation of “ Wamby 
Pumby, a panegyric onthe new versification,” a term descriptive in sound of 
these chiming folies, and now adopted in the style of criticism. Carey’s 
‘‘ Namby Pamby” was at first considered by Swift as the satirical effusion of 
Pope, and by Pope as the humorous ridicule of Swift. His ballad of “ Sally 
in our Alley” was more than once commended for its nature by Addison, 
and is sung to thisday. Of the national song “ God save the King,” he was 
the author both of the words and the music. He was very successful on the 
stage, and wrote admirable burlesques of the Italian opera, in “ The Dragon 
of Wantley,” and “ The Dragoness;” and the mock tragedy of Chrononho- 
tonthologos,” is not forgotten. Among his poems, lie still concealed several 
original pieces; those which have a political turn, are particularly good, for 
the politics of Carey were those of a poet and a patriot. I refer the poli- 
cian who has any taste for poetry and humour, to The Grumbletonians, or 
the Dogs without doors, a Fable,” very instructive to those grown-up folks, 
“ The Ins and the Outs.” “ Carey’s Wish” is in this class; and, as the purity of 


* The elder Tonson’s portrait represents himin his gown and cap, holding 
in his right hand a volume lettered “ Paradise Lost”—such a favourite object was 
Milton and copy-right! Jacob Tonson was the founder of a race who long ho- 
noured literature. His rise in life is curious. He was at first unable to pay 
twenty pounds for a play by Dryden, and joined with another bookseller to ad- 
vanee that sum; the pl y sold, and Tonson was afterwards enabled to purchase the 
succeeding ones. He and ‘:is nephew died worth two hundred ti:ousand pounds. 
Much old Tonson owed t» his own industry; but he was a mere trader. He 
and Dryden had frequent bickerings; he insisted on receiving 10,000 verses for two 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds, and poor Dryden threw in the finest ode in the 
langu. ge towerds the number. He would pay in the base coin which was then 
current; which was _ loss to the poet. Tonson once complained to Dryden, that 
he had received 1446 lines of his translation of Ovid for his Miscellany for fifty 
guineas, when he had ealculated at the rate of 1518 lines for forty guineas; 
and he gives ‘he poet a piece of critical reasoning, for Tonson considered he had 
a better bargain with “ Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy to translate as Ovid.” 
In these times such a mere trader in literature has disappeared. 
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election remains still among the desiderata of every true Briton, a poem on 
that subject by the patriotic author of our national hymn, of “ God save the 
King,” may be acceptable. 

To the ballad of “ Sally in our Alley,” Carey has perfixed an argument, 
so full of nature, {that the song may hereafter derive an additional interest 
from its simple origin. The author assures the reader, that the popular no- 
tion that the subject of his ballad had been the noted Sally Salisbury, is per- 
fectly erroneous, he being a stranger to her name at the time the song was 
composed. 

** As innocence and virtue were ever the boundaries of his Muse, so in 
this little poem he had no other view than to set forth the beauty of a chaste 
and disinterested passion, even in the lowest class of human life. The real 
occasion was this: a shoemaker’s ’prentice, making holiday with his sweet- 
heart, treated her with a sight of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flying chairs, 
and all the elegancies of Moorfields; from whence proceeding to the Farthing 
Pye-house, he gave her a collation of buns, cheesecakes, gammon of bacon, 
stuffed heef, and bottled ale: through all which scenes the author dodged them 
(charmed with the simplicity of their courtship) from wh: nce he drew this 
little sketch of Nature; but beg then young and obscure, he was very much 
ridiculed for this performance; which, nevertheless made its way into the 
polite world, and amply recompensed him by the applause of the divine Ad- 
dison, who was pleased (more than once) to mention it with approbation.” 

Poor Carey, the delight of the Muses, and delighting with the Muses, ex- 
perienced all their trials and all their treacheries. It had been better for him, 
as he once sung in “ The Poet’s Resentment,” to have been sincere while he 


put the rymes to these lines; 


“* Far, far away then chase the Harlot Muse, 
Nor let her thus thy noon of life abuse; 
Mix with the common crowd, unheard, unseen, 
And if again thou tempt’st the vulgar praise, 
Mayst thou be crown’d with Birch instead of Bays! 


At the time that this poet could neither walk the streets, nor be seated at 
the convivial board, without lisiening to his own songs and his own music— 
for in truth, the whole nation was echoing his verse, and crowded theatres 
were clapping to his wit and humour—while this very man himself, urged by 
his strong humanity, had founded a “ Fund for decayed Musicians”--at this 
moment was poor Carey himself so broken-hearted, and his own common 
comforts so utterly neglected, that, in despair, not waiting for nature, to re- 
lieve him from the burthen of existence, he laid violent hands on himself. 
and when found dead, had only a half-penny in his pocket! Such was the 
fate of the author of some of the most popular pieces in our language! He 
left a son, who inherited his misery, and a gleam ef his genius. 
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vs Under the title of “ undue severity of criticism” the author 
| has some very judicious remarks on the temper by which criti- 
it, ; cal writings and the unfortunate sensibility wich has rendered 
st : many authors the victims of raillery or malice. 
2 = “So sensible” says he “ was even the calm Newton to critcal attacks, that 
- a Whiston tells us he lost his favour, which he had enjoyed for twenty years, for 
contradicting Newton in his cld age; for no man was of “ a more fearful tem- 
7 per.” Whiston declares that he would not have thought proper to have 
te & published his work against Newton’s Chronology in his life time, ** because 
al J knew his temper so well, that I should have expected it would have killed 
ot. 4 him; as Dr. Bentley, Bishop Stillingfieet’s chaplain, told me, that he believed 
rs, & Mr. Locke’s thorough confutation of the Bishop’s metaphysics about the Tri- 
ng . nity, hastened his end.” Pope writhed in his chair from the light shafts 
on, 4 which Cibber darted on him; yet they were not tipped with the poison of the 
em Z Java-tree. Dr. Hawkesworth died of Criticism; a malady which some 
his would make contagious among authors. Singing-birds cannot live ina storm. 
ich 
the The selflove of authors may however find ample vengeance 
\d- in the following account of a modern critic. 
ex- a The character I had proposed to illustrate this calamity was the caustic 
om % : Dr. Kenrick, who, about thirty years ago, during several years, was, in his 
he a “ London Review,” one of the great disturbers of literary repose. The turn of 
his criticism; the airiness, or the asperity of his sarcasms; the arrogance with 
z which he treated some of our great authors, would prove very amusing; and 
; serve to display a certain talent of criticism. The life of Kenrick too would | 
have afforded some wholesome instruction of the morality of a critic. But the 
: rich materials are not at hand! He was a man of talents, who ran a race with 
3 the press; could criticise all the genius of the age faster than it was produ- - 
: ced; could make his own malignity look like wit, and turn the wit of others 
1 at into absurdity, by placing it topsy-turvy. As thus, when he attacked “ The 
— Traveller” of Goldsmith, which he called “a flimsy poem,” he discussed the 
” subject as a grave, political pamplet, condemning the whole system, as raised 
by on false principles. ‘ The Deserted Village” was sneeringly pronounced to 
his be “ pretty;” but then it had “ neither, fancy, dignity, genius, or fire.” When 
an he reviewed Johnson’s ** | our to the Hebrides,” he decrees that the whole 
a book was written “ by one who had seen but little,” and, therefore, could not 
elf be very interesting. His virulent attack on Johnson’s Shakspeare, may be 
wh preserved for its total want of literary decency; and his “ Love in the Suds, a 
aie town eclogue,” where he has piaced Garrick with an infamous character, may 


be useful to show how far witty malignity will advance in the violation of mo- 
VOL. I. 3.U 
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raldecency. He libelled all the genius of the age, and was proud of it.* John- 
son and Akenside preserved a stern silence; but poor Goldsmith, the child 
of Nature, could not resist attempting to execute martial law, by canning the 
critic; for which being blamed, he published a defence of himself in the 
papers. 








We shall conclude by quoting the melancholy history of the 
celebrated commentator on the British Constitution, 


A NATIONAL WORK WHICH COULD FIND NO PATRONAGE, 


The author who is now before us is De Lolme! 

I shall consider the foreign author, who flew to our country as the assylum 
of Europe, who composed a noble work on our Constitution; and, having im- 
bibed its spirit, acquired even the language of a free country, as an English 
author. 

I do not know an example in our literary history, that so loudly accuses 
our tardy and phlegmatic feelings respecting authors, as the treatment De 
Lolme experienced in this country. His book on our constitution still enters 
into the studies of an English patriot, and is not the worse for flattering and 
elevating the imagination, painting every thing beautiful, to encourage our 
love as well as our reverence for the most perfect system of governments.— 
It was a noble as well as ingenious effort in a foreigner—it claimed national 
attention—but could not obtain even individual patronage. The fact is mor- 
tifying to record, that the author who wanted every aid, received less encou- 
ragement than if he had solicited subscriptions for a raving novel, or an idle 
poem.—De Lalme was compelled to traffic with booksellers for this work, 
and as he was a theoretical rather than a practical politician, he was a bad 
trader, and acquired the smallest remuneration. He lived, in the country to 
which he had rendered a national service, in extreme obscurity and decay; 
and the walls of the Fleet too often enclosed the English Montesquieu. He 
never appears to have received a solitary attention,t and became so disgust- 
ed with authorship, that he preferred silently to endure its poverty, rather 
than it other vexations. He ceased almost to write. Of De Lolme I have 
heard little recorded, but his high-mindedness; a strong sense that he stood 
degraded beneath that rank in society which his book entitled him to enjoy. 
The cloud of poverty that covered him, only veiled without concealing its 
object; with the manners and dress of a decayed gentleman, he still showed 


*In one of his own publications he quotes, with great self-complacency, the 
following lines on himself: 
** The Wits who drink water and suck sugar-candy, 
Impute the strong spirit of KZ NRICK to brandy; 
They are not much out; the matter in short is, 
He sips agua-vite, and spits ugua-fortis.” 


+ Except from the hand of literary charity; he was more than once relieved 
by the Literary Fund. Such are the authors only whom it is wise to patronise. 
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the few who met him, that he cherished a spirit perpetually at variance with 
the adversity of his circumstances. 

Our author, in a narrative perfixed to his work, is the proud historian of 
his own injured feelings; he smiled in bitterness on his contemporaries, cott- 
fident it was a tale reserved for posterity. — 

After having written the work whose systematic principles refuted those 
political notions which prevailed at the era of the American Revolution,— 
and whose truth has been so fatally demonstrated in our own times, in two 
great revolutions, which have shown all the defects and all the mischief of 
nations rushing into a state of freedom, before they are worthy of it—the au- 
thor candidly acknowledges he counted on some sort of encouragement, and 
little expected to find the mere publication had drawn him into great incon- 
venience. 


“When my enlarged English edition was ready for the press, had I ac- 
quainted Ministers that I was preparing to boil my tea-kettle with it, for 
want of being able to afford the expenses of printing it;”’ Ministers, it seems, 
would not have considered that he was lighting his fire with “ myrrh, and 
cassia, and precious ointment.” 


In defect of encouragement from great men, and even from booksellers, 
De Lolme had recourse to a subscription; and by the manner he was recei- 
ved, and the indignities he endured, all which are narrated with great simpli- 
city, it showed that whatever his knowledge of our constitution might be, 
‘‘his knowledge of the country was, at that time, very incomplete.” At 
length, when he shared the profits of his work with the booksellers, these 
were “but scanty and slow.” After all, our author sarcastically, in congratu- 
lating himself, seems pleased that, however, he “ was allowed to carry on 
the above business of selling my book, without any objection being formed 
against me, from my not having served a regular apprenticeship, and without 
being molested by the inquisition.’ And further he adds, “ Several authors 
have chosen to relate, in writings published after death, the personal advan- 
tages by which their performances had been followed; as for me, I have 
thought otherwise—and to see it printed while I am yet living.” 

This, indeed, is the language of irritation! and De Lolme degrades him- 
self in the loudness of his complaint. But if the philosopher lost his temper, 
that misfortune will not, however, take away the dishonour of the occasion that 
produced it. The country’s shame is not lessened because that author who 
had raised its glory throughout Europe, and instructed the nation in its best 
lesson, grew indignant at the ingratitude of his pupil. De Lolme ought not 
to have congratulated himself that he had been allowed the liberty of the 
press unharrassed by an inquisition—this sarcasin is senseless! or his book is 
a mere fiction. 
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M. DE STAEL ON WASHINGTON’S EULOGIUM. 


Mr. Otpscnoot, 

Ir the following compliment to our country be deemed worthy of inser- 
tion, I shall not regret the trouble of transcribing it. It is from the work on 
the Influence of Literature, by Madame de Stael, who, in speaking of the style 
proper for magistrates, proceeds thus: 


Tue noble and simple beauties of certain expressions com- 
mand respect even from those who pronounce them: and among 
other woes attached to selfcontempt, we must also add the loss 
of this language. which causes the most exalted and pure emo- 
tions to those who are worthy of using it. 

This style of the mind (if I may thus express myself) is one 
of the greatest supports of a free government; it arises from 
such a train of sentiments as must be in concordance with those 
of every honest man, and from such aconfidence and respect for 
the public opinion, that it is a certain proof of much present 
happiness, and a sure guarantee of much happiness to come. 

Whea an American, in announcing the death of general 
Washington, said, ** Divine Providence hath been pleased to with- 
draw from the midst of us this man, the Arst in war, the first in 
freace, and the first in the affections of his country!” what senti- 
ments, what ideas are recalled to the mind by those expressions! 


Does not this acknowledgment of a Divine Providence indicate, 


that, in this enlightened country, no ridicule is thrown upon reli- 
gious ideas, nor on those regrets expressed in the tenderness of 
the heart? This simple encomium on a great man, and the grada- 
tion which gives for the last term of his glory, “ the affections 
of his country,” conveys to the heart a deep and tender emotion. 

How many virtues, in fact, are comprehended in the love of 
afree nation for their first legislator! for a man who, after twen- 
ty years of unblemished reputation in a public character, became, 
by his own choice, a private individual! It appears as if he had 
only traversed the ficlds of power, in the journey of life, as a 
road that led to retirement; a retirement honoured by the most 
noble, elevating, and pleasing recollections! 

Never, in any crisis of the French revolution, was there to 
be found a man who could have spoken the language of which I 
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have recited the above few remarkable words; but in every report 

—— that hath reached us of the connexion that subsisted between 

with the American legislators and the citizens, there are to be found 
this purity and grandeur of style, which can only be inspired by 
the conscience of an honest man. S. 





THE FINE ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue annexed engraving is from one of David’s most distin- 
guished paintings, The Passage of the Alps, which is in the 
Hospital of the Invalids at Paris. 


NOTES OF A DESULTORY READER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


q 


Ir is thus that Silius Italicus in the 8th book of his epic 
poem on the Punic war, introduces his hero, Fabius, to the rea- 


der: 
+ Primus Agenoridum cedentia terga videre 
(Eneadis dederat Fabius: Romana parentem 
= Solum castra vocant, solum vocat Hannibal hostem. 


| 
' 


The sense of which lines, may be thus given in English: 


First of the Roman chiefs whose martial might 
Caus’d Punic bands to show their backs in flight, 
Was Fabius: by his troops a father deem’d, 

x By Hannibal, sole worthy of his arms esteem’d. 


To the historian we are indebted for the faithful recital of past 
and passing events, but more particularly to the poet, for the 

i ipioker established decision of the world on these historical representa- 
tions; and, in this view, in the merited praise bestowed on Fa- 
bius by his countrymen, how great the implied eulogium on the 
military talents of Hannibal! ’ 


There can be little doubt, that the prose style of a nation, is, 
in no inconsiderable degree fashioned by that of its poetry; and 
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perhaps no poet among the English, has had so great an influ- 
ence in this respect as Shakspeare. His phrases are moulded 
into our every day compositions; and Mr. Burke, in his reflec- 
tions on the French revolution, does more than once seem to have 
had him view, particularly his play of Othello. The exclama- 
tion of Othello’s occupation’s gone! with the Farewells which pre- 
cede it, unquestionably gave form to the eloquent lamentation 
on the loss of chivalry, as noticed by Mr. Paine; nor can we doubt 
that the last speech of Othello was present to-the mind of Mr. 
Burke, when he penned the concluding paragraph of his reflec- 
tions. The structure of the sentences is the same, there is the 
same flow in the diction, the same melody in the cadence. 
Then must you speak 
Of one (says Othello) who lov’d not wisely but too well, 


Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand, &c. &c. , 


T have little to recommend my opinions (says Mr. Burke) but 
long observation and much impartiality. They come from 
one who has been no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness, and 
who, in his last acts, does not wish to belie the tenor of his life. 
They come from one almost the whole of whose public exertion 
has been a struggle for the liberty of others; from one in whose 
breast, &c. kc. 


As the style of our prose compositions partakes as observed 
of the manner of Shakspeare, so have the peculiarities of the 
English tragedy, been derived from his transcendant genius. 
Among these peculiarities may be reckoned the description of the 
apothecary and his shop in Romeo and Juliet, and that of the 
magic handkerchief in Othello, both master-pieces of picturesque 
and fanciful solemnity. Otway’s wrinkled hag in the Orphan, 
is a portrait of the same school, and in its true manner and spirit. 


33 


The “ Quidquid agunt homines, nostri farago libelli,”’ would 
be more appropriate to the works of this admirable author, than 
to those perhaps of any other that ever wrote. They are in fact the 
characteristics of man in every rank and situation of life. Nothing 


so minute as to escape his observation, of which the allusion of 
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Hamlet to the ridiculous affectation of writing a bad hand, is an 
instance. 








I once did hold it as our statists do 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning; but sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service. 


ete 


it is remarkable that so trifling a thing as the handkerchief 
of Othello and the muff of Sophia Western are the hinges on 
which the most important interests in their respective dramas, 
are in a great degree, made to turn. But their offices are very 
differenty—the one, being accessary to the creation of the “ green- 
eyed monster which doth make the meat it feeds on,” the other 
to the resuscitation of that train of joyous emotions, which makes 
“the bosom’s lord sit slightly on its throne’’ and by which the 
desponding lover at once ‘revives and is an emperor.” The 
incidents connected with the muff, are certainly among the hap- 
piest that were ever conceived by a novelist. 


— 


The readers of Richardson’s novels, if haply such there be 
in the present teeming age of fictitious narration, will probably 
recollect the scene at Smith’s the comb maker, where Lovelace 
suddenly seizing the fellow, that had been called déwn from his 
work by way of champion for the house, round the neck, eager- 
ly calls fora knife to extract one of his teeth, to supply the loss 
of one he had had shortly before knocked from his man Will’s 
jaws. If he does recollect it he will recognize it to be a very 
lively and diverting scene; but he will hardly deem it a circum- 
stance so peculiarly characteristic of libertine levity, as to be wor- 
thy of being borrowed from another; and yet, I cannot read the fol- 
lowing passage in the Don Juan of Moliere, without being persuad- 
ed, that it suggested to Richardson, the incident here alluded to. 


Sganerelle. Voila le soupé. 


[Ii prend un morceau d’un de plats gu’on afiporte, et le met 
dans sa bouche. | 


Don Juan. Il me semble que tu as la joiie enflée, qu’est-ce 
que c’est? Parle donc, Qu’as-tu la? : 
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Sganerelle Rien. 

Don Juan. Montrez un peu, parbleu c’est une fluxion qui 
lui est tombée sur la joiie, vite une lacette pour percer cela. Le 
pauvre garcon n’en peut plus, et cet abeez le pourroit étouffer, 
attends, voyez comme il etoit meur. Ah, coquin, que vous ettes! 

Thus, in constructing his Lovelace, it would appear, that 
Richardson did not confine himself to any particular model; and 
that neither the real duke of Wharton nor the fictitious rake of 
Rowe, was his.only material. 


Of the English poets none have excelled Prior in a Horatian 
sprightliness of manner. Voltaire bestows much commenda- 
tion on his ballad of, 


** Some folks are drunk, yet do not know it,” 


written in retaliation of Boileau’s ode sur la prise de Namur; 
and he allows, that he therein lashes his countryman with con- 
siderable efhiciency. As another specimen of his yvivacity in the 
gallant kind might be adduced his 


** As Chloe came into the room t’other day, &c.” 


But however animated this and other of his poems, they seem 
surpassed in airy gayety by his Secretary, written at the Hague, 
in 1696; an effusion to be found in some of the earlier editions 
of his works, but which, on account of its libertinism, has been 
properly omitted in the later and more correct editions. Should 
it fall to the lot, however, of the reverend doctor Wharton to re- 
edit his works, he would no doubt preserve it as he has some 
of the equally loose productions of Pope, and for which, he has 
been pretty severely animadverted upon by the author of the 
Pursuits of Literature. Still it may be said, that all sorts of rea- 
ders have their rights; and if none are to be gratified but those 
who are old or sick of the vanities of the world, it may be asked, 
what mental amusement remains for the gay and the fashionable and 
such as delight in just delineations of human nature? or, will they 
be persuaded to employ their leisure on sermonizing romances, 
and to lay down Roderic Random and Tom Jones in favour of 
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Celebs in search of a wife? This might be a desirable reforma- 
tion in literature; yet the writers who may seriously aim at 
bringing it about, can by no means be charged with a want of 
confidence in their powers. 


There is probably no vehicle in which ridicule and satire can 
be rendered more poignant than by parody. This Boileau seems 
to have been aware of, hy his Parodie de quelques Endroits du 
Cid, in which he lashes Chaplain, Cassaigne, and Le Serret. The 
bringing down, in this manner, of grave and lofty poetry, to 
low and familiar subjects, has, when well done, a very pleasing 
effect; and Churchill, perhaps, is in no part of his Rosciad, more 
pitylessly severe, than where he thus lampoons Murphy through 
a ranting speech of Nat. Lee’s Alexander. 


Can none remember? Yes, I know all must, 

When in the Moor he ground his teeth to dust, 
When o’er the stage, he folly’s standard bore, 
Whilst common sense stood trembling at the door. 


Pope in his Dunciad and Rape of the Lock, has frequent re- 
course to short parodies on passages of Homer and Virgil; and 
no where has he more elegant and enchanting poetry, than when 
in his Dunciad imitating Catullus’s Ut flos in sepftis secretis nas- 
citur hortis, &c. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of tran- 
scribing both the complaint of the florist, in ridicule of the then 
prevailing rage for flowers, and the justificatory address of the 
impaler of butterflies, which last includes allusions both to Spen- 
cer and Milton. 


The first thus open’d: Hear thy suppliant’s call, 

Great queen, and common Mother of us all! 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this flow’r 

Suckled, and cheer’d, with air, and sun, and show’r. 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread, 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 

Then thron’d in glass and nam’d it Caroline: 

Bach maid cry’d Charming! and each youth, Divine! 

Did Nature’s pencil ever blend such rays; 

Such varied light in one promiscuous blaze? 

Now prostrate! dead! behold that Caroline; 

No maid cries, Charming! and no youth Diyme! 
VOL. I. 3X 
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And lo the wretch! whose vile, whose insect lust 

Laid this gay daughter of the spring in dust. 

Oh punish hin, or, to th’ Elysian shades 

Dismiss my soul where no carnation fades. 

He ceas’d and wept. With innocence of mein, 

The accus’d stood forth, and thus address’d the queen: . 


Of all th’ enamel’d race, whose silv’ry wing 
Waves to the tepid zephyrs of the spring, 

Or swims along the fluid atmosphere 

Once brighest shined this child of heat amd air. 


’ . . 
I saw and started from its vernal bow’r, 


The rising game, and chas’d from flow’r to flow’r. 
It fled, I follow’d; now in hope, now pain; 

It stopp’d, I stopp’d; it mov’d, 1 mov’d again. 
At last it fix’d ’twas on what plant it pleas’d, 
And where it fix’d, the beauteous bird I seized: 
Rose or carnation was below my care; 

I meddle, goddess! only in my sphere. 

1 tell the naked fact without disguise, 

And, to excuse it, need but show the prize; 
Whose spoils this paper offers to your eye 

Fair ev’n in death! this peerless butterfly. 


The following French verses are in Mr. Lewis’s Monk. A 
supposed prettiness, or at least novelty in the thought, whettIng 
the pen for translation in an idle hour, the trifle was transform- 
ed into the two different English shapes here exhibited: 


Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L’objet qui plait, 

On se donne bien de souffrance 
Pour peu d’effet. 


Le souvenir durant la vie, 
Toujours revient, 

En pensant qu’il faut qu’ on loublie 
On s’en souvient. 


. Translation. 


Vo drive from remembrance an object that charms, 
How painful the effort! how useless our arms! 

Still through life, the fond theme each exertion eludes. 
And in pond’:ing our duty, the image intrudes. 
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Another, more in the tovue and measure of the original. 


From Memory’s seat to chase a guest 
Which charms the partial heart, 

How fruitlessly is force impress’t! 
Yet ah! how keen its smart. 


In vain through life with fond regret, 
The heart its joy excludes; 
‘ Mindful an object to forget, 
That object still intrudes. 


LEVITY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Modern Cesars—During the disturbances in Ireland in the 
year 1798, Mr. Beresford commanded a corps of volunteers en- 
tirely composed of revenue officers, of whose discipline he was 
very proud. Boasting one day of the excellence of his regiment, 
a wag observed, that he did not doubt it, as they were, to a man, 
all Caesars [{ Seizers. | 


EPIGRAM ON EMPLOYING HORSES OWN THE STAGE. 


No wonder that nightly such companies press, 
And for places “’tis catch as catch can;” 

The reason is clear, and all must confess, 
That a horse will draw more than a man. 

An enthusiastic musician took lodgings, a few days ago, at a 
respectable silversmith’s, at the west end of the town, but per- 
ceiving a notification exhibited at the window as follows—* Ears 
bored here,” he thought it a reflection on his calling, and threat- 
ened to leave the house if it was not removed! 

A poet asking a gentleman how he approved of his last pro- 
duction,  4n Ode to Sleep,” the latter replied, “ You have 
done such justice to the subject, that it is impossible to read it 
without feeling its full weight.” 
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A person who had been publicly horsewhipped, being asked 
by a friend how he could suffer himself to be treated so like a 
cyfther? “ A cypher!” replied the former, with composed gra- 
vity, “did you ever see one with so many s¢rokes in it.”’ 


At one of the masquerades lately given at the Margate Thea- 
tre, a gentleman, who appeared in the character of a Jew, came 
up to an officer, and asked to purchase his sword. The officer 


«indignantly replied-—“ Be careful, sir, that sword will fight of 


itself”? The humourcus Israelite rejoined—“ That is the sword 
that just suits you.” 


The establishment of a new country bank was lately announ- 
ced by posting bills, to the following effect: —“ A new bank will 
be opened in a few days. Some wags were at the pains of al- 
tering the words, “ in” to “ for.” The projectors taking the 
hint, the bank was not opened. 


An Active School Master.—According to the German Pzxde- 
gogic Magazine (vol. ill. p. 407.) died lately, in Suabia, a school- 
master, who for fifty-one years had superintended a large insti- 
tution with old-fashioned severity. From an average inferred 
by means of recorded observations, one of the ushers has calcu- 
lated, that in the course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 
canings, 124,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with 
the ruler, and 22,700 tasks to get by heart. It was further cal- 
culated that he had made 700 boys stand on freas, 600 kneel on a 
sharp: edge of wood, 5000 wear the fool’s-cap, and 1700 hold the 
rod. How vast the quantity of human misery inflicted by a sin- 
gle perverse educator! But we are growing more humane, as 
Martial says— 

Ferule tristes, scefitra fpadogogorum, cessant! 

Cross Readings.--The principal partner in a great porter 
brewery—was sworn, and took his seat as member for Alesbury. 

A small whale was lately picked up off the coast of Scotland 
—the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of “ found drowned.” 

A new bank was lately opened at *,.* No money to be 
returned. 
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The speaker’s public dinners will commence next week— 
admittance three shillings while the animals are feeding. 





It is said that Mr. Cobbett wishes 
to his seat in the country. 


to retire immediately 


The late love-feasts at the tabernacle were numerously at- 
vended—several members paired off early in the evening. 





In the present scarcity of labourers to get in the harvest 
J. L. corn-cutter and tooth-drawer offers his services. 


Notwithstanding the assertions of the opposition prints, the 
late majorities in the house of commons prove, beyond a doubt, 
that all orders are executed for ready money only. 





EPIGRAM. 


Mr. Cubierés Palmezeaux having published in his works some refleetions 
on M. Rétif de la Bretonne after his death, his daughter talked of prosecuting 
sim. A wag gave her the following advice, in the form of a 


CONSULTATION. 


Vous vous plaignez que Palmezeaux Cubiéres 
Dans un écrit a consigné des faits 

Qui sont honteux pour Rétif, votre pere; 

Et vous voulez lui faire un bon proces? 

Les faits sont vrais—ils sont dans tn ouvrage 
De Palmezeaux—Ne plaidez pas; sachez 

Que le plus fin n’eut su mettre en usage 
Moyen plus sur de les tenir cachés. 


An epitaph written by Deacon Hezekiah C........, on the tombstone ef Dia- 
tema, his departed wife, in Connecticut, A. D. 1750. 


“ Here lies Diadema.” 


‘¢ Dark clouds upon her brows were hung, 
‘‘ Whilst thunders rattled on her tongue: 
“ At length her time has come to die, 

“ Now she is still: and so am I.” 
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APRIL FOOLS. 








ORIGIN OF APRIL FOOLS. 
April ist, 1813. 
Mr. OL_pscHooL, 

Havr1nc been made an April fool this morning, by one of my young neigh- 
bours, my curiosity was excited to inquire into the origin of this whimsical 
custom. But after turning over a whole library in vain, I could find nothing 
more satisfactory than the following, in “ Brady’s Clavis Calendaria,” publish- 
ed in 1812, which I send for the amusement of your readers. 5.8. 


Our almanacs generally, until about a century since, and ma- 
ny of them to a much later period, used to distinguish the first 
of April by the appellation of “all fools day.’ 
manacs have discontinued that notice of the day, but the custom 
which gave rise to it, however absurd, still remaims in force; and 
it will therefore be expected that it should not pass wholly dis- 


> Our present al- 


regarded. 

In England, the joke of the day is to deceive persons by send- 
ing them upon frivolous and nonsensical errands, to pretend that 
they are wanted when they are not; or, in fact, any ways to be- 
tray them into some supposed ludicrous situation, so as to ena- 
ble you to call them “an April fool,’ a term considered as car- 
rying with it an apology for the freedom of its use, and by no 
means conveying any offence, as would naturally be the case, 
were the name of the month omitted when the joke was passed. 
In some of our northern counties, and in Scotland, the practice is 
generally the same as inthe south, though sometimes instead of be- 
ing denominated “an April fool,” the person whose good nature or 
simplicity puts him, momentarily, in the power of his facetious 
neighbour, is called a gowk; and the sending upon nonsensical 
errands, “ hunting the gowk,” or; in other words, metaphorical- 
ly, a “ fool,” and “ hunting the fool;” gowk being a common 
northern expression for a cuckoo, which is reckoned one of the 
most silly of the feathered tribe. 

In France, the person made the butt upon these occasions, is 
styled “ un poisson d’Avril,” that is, an April fish; or, in other 
words, by implication, an “ April fool:” foisson d’Avril being 
also applied by that nation to the mackarel, a fish easily caught 
by deception, singly, as well as in great shoals, at this season of 
the year. Some persons, therefore, consider our April fool to 
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be nothing more than an easy substitution of that opprobrious 
term for fish, and that our ancestors who borrowed the custom 
of the day from France, must have considered poisson to have 
meant fool, although allegorically expressed a fish. This expla- 
nation, however, appears more founded in ingenuity than in fact, 
and oesides, as the French had formerly fools of other seasons, 
and indeed for almost all great festivals, it is hardly to be cre- 
dited that our forefathers would be satisfied with copying them 
in only ove of their absurdities, while so many of the like na- 
ture, and abounding with equal pleasantry, courted their atten- 
tion. Coriat, in his Crudities, published in 1607, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Whitsun fool: “ About twomiles this side 
ef Montrel there was a Whitsuntide fool, disguised like a foole, 
wearing along coate, wherein there were many several pieces of 
cloth of divers colours, at the corners whereof there hanged the 
tails of squirrels; he bestowed a little piece of plate, wherein was 
expressed the effigies of the Virgin Mary, upon every one that 
gave him money, for he begged money of all travellers, for the 
benefit of the parish church.” Even a similar day of foolery is 
kept among the Hindoos, attended with the like silly species of 
Witticism practised here on the Ist of April. 

In this country we read that fools were considered as neces- 
sary personages, not only at court, but in most families of conse- 
quence. These fools, or appendages to grandeur, have been long 
discontinued, but they were actually retained for ages, and it is 
not improbable that as such authorized wits had the licence of 
passing their jokes without offence at all times, the people might 
also consider themselves free to exercise their jocular faculties 
upon one another, without exciting anger, and thence to have esta- 
blished an * ail fools day,’ 


or a day upon which every one had 
equal liberty to exert his powers of mockery, deception and eve- 
ry species of waggish drollery; be that as it may, from time im- 
memorial 

April the first stands mark’d by custom’s rules 

A day of being, and of making, fools. 


The most generally received origin of this custom of “all fools 
day,” now “ April fool’s day,” is, that the “ail” is a corruption 
of auld, or old, thereby making it “ old fools day;” in confirma- 
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tion of which opinion, the following observation is quoted from 
the Roman calendar, respecting the first of November: “ The 
feast of old fools is removed to this day;” though it is at the same 
time acknowledged that the old fool’s day is different from the 
“ Feast of Fools,” which was held on the first of January; but 
by a removal, which was often convenient, in the crowded Ro- 
man calendar, it was applied tothe first of April. This last ob- 
servation, however, it would seem, instead of strengthening, re- 
futes the well received, but certainly circuitous and far sought 
explanation of a// being a corruption of audd, and au/d the syno- 
nimous term of o/d,so as to make the day old fools, instead ofall 
fools, as it is noted in the oldest almanacs extant. 

The festum fatuorum, or feast of fools, or fool’s holiday, which, 
as above explained, is stated not to be the “ feast of old fools,” 
was introduced with the intention of ridiculing both the old Ro- 
man “ Saturnalia’? and the Druidical rites, each of which super- 
stitions the early Christians found in existence when they com- 
menced the task of conversion in this country. It was at first 
kept on or about our present new year’s day, and if, as alleged, 
it was not the same with the old fool’s day, now April fool’s day, 
it would appear to have been removed to the sixth of December, 
St. Nicholas’s day. 


SELECTED POETRY- 


GOOD-BYE AND HOW-D’¥ DO—BY W. R. SPENCER. 


One day Good-bye met How-d’y-do, 
Too close to shun saluting, 

But soon the rival sisters flew, 
From kissing to disputing. 


‘“ Away, says How-d’y-do, your mein 
‘© Appals my cheerful nature, 

: ‘‘ No name so sad as yours is seen 

‘ In serrow’s nomenclature. 
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* Whene’er I give one sunshine hour, 
“ Your cloud comes o’er to shade it; 

“ Where’er I plant one bosom flower, 
* Your mildew drops to fade it. 


“ Ere How-d’y-do has tuned each tongue 
‘* To hope’s delightful measure, 
“ Good-bye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
“ The knell of parting pleasure! 


“ From sorrows past my chemic skill 
“ Draws smiles of consolation, 

“ Whilst you from present joys distil 
“ The tears of separation.” — 


Good-bye replied, “ Your statement’s true, 
“ And well your cause you’ve pleaded; 

* But pray, who'd think of How-d’y-do, 

‘* Unless Good-by preceded? 


‘* Without my prior influence 

“ Could yours have ever flourished; 

‘¢ And can your hand one flower dispense 
‘ But those my tears have nourished? 


“ How oft, if at the court of Love 

‘¢ Concealment be the fashion, 

“ When How-d’y-do has failed to move, 
‘¢‘ Good-bye reveals the passion! 


‘¢ How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
* As every heart remembers, 

“ One sigh of mine, and only mine, 

‘¢‘ Revives the dying embers! 


* Go, bid the timid lover choose, 

“ And Til resign my charter; 

“ Tf he, for ten kind How-d’y-dos, 

“ One kind Good-Bye would barter! 
3 ¥ 
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«© From Love and Friendship’s kindred source 
«We both derive existence, 

«“ And they would both lose half their force 

“ Without our joint assistance, 








a “ *Tis well the world our merit knows, 
te Ad ‘¢ Since time, there’s no denying, 4 
ee « One half in how-d’y-doing goes, : 


¢ And t’other in good-byeing!”’ 












sy) TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 





ArT thou a thing of mortal birth, 
Rai Whose happy home is on our earth: 
‘ eee | Does human blood with life embue g 
En Those wandering veins of heavenly blue, a 
That stray along thy forehead fair, oe 
| Lost ’mid a gleam of golden hair? 
, Oh! can that light and airy breath 
‘| Steal from a being doom’d to death; 4 
Those features to the grave be sent A 
In sleep thus mutely eloquent; 
Or, art thou, what thy form would seem, 



























The phantom of a blessed dream? on 

A human shape I feel thou art, 

| I feel it, at my beating heart, e 
ae Those tremors both of soul and sense a 
i f 4! Awoke by infant innocence! 4 
ut Though dear the forms by fancy wove, : 
We love them with a transient love; . : 

‘ Thoughts from the living world intrude 

a) Even on her deepest solitude: " 
Lat But, lovely child! thy magic stole ‘4 


At once into thy inmost soul, £ 
With feelings as thy beauty fairy % 
And left no other vision there. 


Rs rage ” 


“To me thy parents are unknown; 
Glad would they be their child to own! 
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And well they must have loved before, 
If since thy birth they loved not more. 

Thou art a branch of noble stem, 

And, seeing thee, I figure them. 

What many a childless one would give, 
If thou in their still home wouldst live! 
Though in thy face no family line 


' Might sweetly say, “ This babe is mine!” 


In time thou wouldst become the same 
As their own child,—all but the name! 


How happy must thy parents be 

Who daily live in sight of thee! 

Whose hearts no greater pleasure seek 
Than see thee smile, and hear thee speak, 
And feel all natural griefs beg uiled 

By thee, their food, their duteous child. 
What joy must in their souls have stirr’d 
When thy first broken words were heard, 
Words, that, inspired by heaven, express’d 
The transports dancing in thy breast! 

As for thy smile!—thy lip, cheek, brow, 
Even while I gaze, are kindling now. 


I called thee duteous: am I wrong? 
No! truth, I feel, is in my song: 
Duteous thy heart’s still beatings move 
To God, to Nature, and to Love! 

To God!—for thou a harmless child 
Has kept his temple undefiled: 

To Nature!—for thy tears and sighs 
Obey alone her mysteries: 

To Love!—for fiends of hate might see 
Thou dwell’st in love, and lové in thee! 
What wonder then, though in thy dreams 
Thy face with mystic meaning beams! 


_ Oh! that my spirit’s eye could see 


Whence burst those gleams of ecstasy? 
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That light of dreaming soul appears 

To play from thoughts above thy years. 

Thou smil’st as if thy soul were soaring 

To Heaven, and Heaven’s God adoring! 

And who can tell what visions high 

Muy bless an infant’s sleeping eye? 

What brighter throne can brightness find 

To reign on than an infant’s mind, 

Ere sin destroy, or error dim, 5 
The glory of the Seraphim? a 


But now thy changing smiles express 
Intelligible happitess. 

I feel my soul thy soul partake. 

What grief! if thou shouldst now awake! 
W th infants happy as thyself 

I see thee bound, a playful elf: 

I see thou art a darling child 

Among thy playmates, bold and wild. 
They love thee well; thou art the queen ; 
Of all their sports, in bower or green; q 
And if thou livest to woman’s height, 
In thee will friendship, love delight. 
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And live thou surely must; thy life 

Is far too spiritual for the strife 

Of mortal pain, nor could disease 

Find heart to prey on smiles like these. 
Oh! thou wilt be an angel bright! 

To those thou lovest, a saving light! 
The staff of age, the help sublime 

Of erring youth, and stubborn prime; 
And when thou goest to Heaven again, 
Thy vanishing be like the strain 

Of airy harp, so soft the tone 

The ear scarce knows when it is gone! 
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Thrice blessed he! whose stars design 
His spirit pure to lean on thine; 
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And watchful share for days and years, 

Thy sorrows, joys, sighs, smiles, and tears! 
For good and guiltless as thou art, 

Some transient griefs will touch thy heart, 
Griefs that along thy alter’d face 

Wili breathe a more subduing grace, 

Than ev’n those looks of joy that lie 

On the soft cheek of infancy. 

Though looks, God knows, are cradled there 
That guilt might cleanse, or sooth despair. 


Oh! vision fair! that I could be 

Again as young, as pure as thee! 

Vain wish! the rainbow’s radiant form 
May view, but cannot brave the storm; 
Years can bedim the gorgeous dies 
That paint the bird of paradise, 

And years, so fate hath order’d, roll 
Clouds o’er the summer of the soul. 
Yet, sometimes, sudden sights of grace, 
Such as the gladness of thy face, 

O sinless babe! by God are given 

To charm the wanderer back to heaven. 


No common impulse hath me led 
To this green spot, thy quiet bed, 
Where, by mere gladness overcome, 
In sleep thou dreamest of thy home. 
When to the lake I would have gone, 
A wondrous beauty drew me on, 
Such beauty as the spirit sees 

In glittering fields, and moveless trees, 
After a warm and silent shower, 

Ere falls on earth the twilight hour. 
W hat led me hither, all can say, 
Who, knowing God, his will obey. 


Thy slumbers now cannot be long: 
Thy little dreams become too strong 
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For sleep,—too like realities: 

Soon shall I see those hidden eyes! 

Thou wakest, and, starting from the ground, 
In dear amazement look’st around; 

Like one who, little given to roam, 
Wonders to find herself from home! 

But, when a stanger meets thy view, 
Glistens thine eye with wilder hue. 

A moment’s thought who I may be, 

Blends with thy smiles of courtesy. 

Fair was that face as break of dawn, 

When o’er its beauty sleep was drawn 

Like a thin veil that half-conceal’d 

The light of soul, and balf-reveal’d. 

While thy hush’d heart with visions wrought, 
Each trembling eye-lash moved with thought, 
And things we dream, but ne’er can speak, 
Like clouds came floating o’er thy cheek, 
Such summer-clouds as travel light, 

When the soul’s heaven lies calm and bright; 
Till thou awok’st,—then to thine eye 

Thy whole heart leapt in ecstasy! 


And lovely is that heart of thine, 

Or sure these eyes could never shine 
With such a wild, yet bashful glee, 
Gay, half-o’ercome timidity! 

Nature has breath’d into thy face 

A spirit of unconscious grace; 

A spirit that lies never still, 

And makes thee joyous ’gainst thy will. 
As sometimes o’er a sleeping lake 
Soft airs a gentle ripling make, 

Till, ere we know, the strangers fly, 
And water blends again with sky. 


Oh! happy sprite! did’st thou but know 
What pleasures through my being flow 
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From thy soft eyes, a holier feeling 
From their blue light could ne’er be stealing, 
But thou wouldst be more loth to part, 
And give me more of that glad heart! 
Qh! gone thou art! and bearest hence 
The glory of thy innocence. 
But with deep joy I breathe the air 
That kiss’d thy cheek, and fann’d thy hair, 
And feel though fate our lives must sever, 
Yet shall thy image live forever! 
Joun WILsovy. 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
| TO AN EARLY VIOLET. 


Wuy lovely stranger rear thy head; 
Within this spot so wild and sere? 
No hand of lover decks thy bed, 
No feet of beauty linger here. 


Why waste thy fragrance here, ah! why? 
Seek’st thou fond welcome at my home? 
The tyrant Care has dimm’d that eye, 
Which lov’d o’er Nature’s breast to roam: 


She, kind instructress, taught in youth, 
My simple heart a feeling true: 

A taste for science, friendship, truth; 
But ting’d the boon with Sorrow’s hue. 


As yet no tepid breezes blow, 

From realms where golden Summer sleeps; 
The gloomy monarch, Winter, slow 

Retires across the northern steeps. 


O hide thee! evening’s vapours chill 
Shall soon thy tender flow’rets shroud; 
_Adown the base of yonder hill, 

I see intwine the gath’ring cloud. 
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Why, solitary stranger, why 


So anxious to behold the day? 
The sun that wak’d thy morning sigh, 
Mourns now obscur’d his evening ray. 


And see, where on untiring wing 
The swallow flees the spreading rack; 
Precursor of the coming spring, 
He hies him to the goddess back. 


Hark! how the northern tempest swells, 
Amid the groves of murmuring pine! 
Forsaken beauty shut thy bells, 

For never ending night is thine. 


But long as blushing Love shall sigh 

In willing ears the tender vow, 

So long Hyperion’s amorous eye, 

Shall ne’er view sweeter flower than thou. 


& ¥ * * && * 


The night is past, the storm is o’er, 
And Nature wakes from wonted rest; 
[ll give this little wither’d flower, 
Asylum in my aching breast:—- 


Its fate and mine so well agree, 

*T will teach me earthly hopes are vain: 
For faithless Laura smil’d on me, 

Then broke my heart with cold disdain. 


SPRING IN PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 
Apfrostrophe to the Loxia Cardinaiis. 


Crested: bird of plumage red 
Com’st to see is. winter fled? 
Inciter to the farmer’s. toil, 
Welcome. to our grateful soil! 
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Yet still the frost endures the morn 
Spangles the swamp and studs the thorn, 
Its brilliant gems on every bush, 
Unmelting, slight Aurora’s blush; 
And pendent willows, crystals weeping, 
Still inform us Sol is sleeping. 

Pretty bird of plumage red 


Thou stayst!—then sure is winter fled. 


Quickly the cold dispels. Each stream 
Swells high with joy. What fishes teem 
Swift ascending from the sea, 
To bathe in fresh variety. 
Our steady sunshine warmer glowing, 
Light more flaval round us throwing 
Glads our eyes, and sprights the veins 
Of our misses, and our swains. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Thou bidest here, and winter’s fled. 


Now smoothly roll your giant tides 
Rivers of freedom! safely rides 
The anchor’d vessel; joyous sounds 
The “ yoe heave oh,” along your bounds, 
The sailor bending o’er the yard, 
Gaily performs his toil so hard. 
And soon descend with swelling sails 
Favoured by Zephyr’s steadying gales 
Fleets of gallant merchantmen 
From the prospering town of Penn, 
No icy rocks the waves now bear 
Dertructive of the pilot’s care. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Well notest thou the winter’s fled. 


To where rough cataracts impede, 
Now the shoaling shad proceed 
With derrings sporting in their van 
Thicker and broader in the span, 
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Than those which seek old Scotia’s soil 
And freer from the cloying oil. 
Truly like herring they appear 
Though but the shad-fry of last year. 
The catfish follow swift in train 
Sweeter than eel, than eel more sane, 
And even rockfish, quit the caves 
Of Neptune, for our river waves. 
Pretty bird of plumage red 
Thou seekst to work thy hymen bed. 


Thou sweetly singst thou pretty bird, 

The joys the fields to all afford! 

Thou weetst some notes of nightingale, 

But dost not mock sweet Philomel; 

She bashful seeks the veiled recess 

And boasts nor chatt’ring nor proud dress; 

She joys to charm the hours of rest, 

Ah, modest muse, that soothst my breast! 
Pretty bird of plumage red, 
Thou boldly singst, and winter’s fled. 


Now, as the snows retire, in russet hue, 
Appears the herb that loves the dew; 
Carpet of Nature! soon thy velvet blades 
The tint of Hope, fresh green pervades 
Though in our winter, frozen down 
To garb of summer’s scorched brown: 
Rapid the sweet nutritious sap 
Spreads gayest robes o’er Nature’s lap, 
Robes that for emerald bright dont yield, 
Even to Erin’s shambrac field. 
Pretty bird of plumage red, 
Thou wooest safe, for winter’s fled. 


And see the forests spread their bloom! 
Scent we the fruit-trees’ sweet perfume. 
First of this free lands Spring, I hail thy birth! 
Gift of the land of Eden to this western earth, 
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Boston, 1813. 


Aurorean peach! thy chearful bloom above 
Brings to my soul the tints of her I love. 
With thee, the gentle Amadee may vie, 
Nymph of the modest blush and lustral eye. 


Now drops of light on germs of life appear, 
Hah! next the weeping willow greets the year; 
Yet gossamers ’mid its boughs are strung, 
And time, revived, again looks young. 
_ CaMILDHU. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
PROPHECY, 
INSCRIBED TO COMMODORE JOHN RODGERS. 


Intrepid veteran of the wave, 
Rodgers!~-whose fame could terror bring 
To rHEM—the boldest of the brave, 
The chosen of their island king. 


Veteran! ere time’s imperious sway 

Has brought the high meridian hour, 
Or changed one jetty lock to gray, 

Or touch’d thee with its wizard power; 
Attend! for thou art Glory’s son, 

Born ’mid the battle’s blaze to shine, 
And known, when Danger’s deed is done, 

To make the mildest mercies thine. 


Hear what the poet—prophet knows, 
Triumph is thine; and, added fame, 


Even ere the annual summer glows, 
The deadly contest meets thy claim. 


The green Atlantic felt thy sway, 
As erst from dawn to fading light, 

Thy hero-helm’s impetuous way, 
Pursued the foe’s elusive flight. 


That green Atlantic is thy field, 
There—though redoubling hosts assail-— 
The Ocean’s Lord to thee shall yield, 
And thee—humane in victory—hail. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
TO GILBERT STUART, ESQ. 


Upon his intended portrait of the beautiful wife of one of our naval heroes— 
having already completed that of her illustrious husband. 


bet Stuart, I charge thy genius, try 

- To catch the enchantment of that eye; 
Let her—the fairest. of the fair— 
The myrtle wreaths of Venus wear, 
While round her happy hero’s brow 
The laurels of a nation flow. 
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That neck let floating curls entwine, 
Make all its pearly treasures thine, 

Be thy creative thought obeyed, 

And call to life the featured shade: 

Just touch the cheek with dawning red, 
Soft as the leaf from roses shed. 


But for the deeper lip prepare, 
The rubied bud which ripens there— 
Since, never to thy critic eyes, 
May there an earthly equal rise; 
Icharge thy genius, let it be 
Reflecting her, and sfeaking thee. 

S. W. 





MORTUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DEPARTED this life, at New Orleans, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, Mr. GEorcre ANDREWs, 
youngest son of the Rey. John Andrews, D. D. late Provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The early principles of piety and of a correct education, with 
which his youthful mind was imbued by his parents, combining 
with natural gentleness of disposition, and great urbanity of man- 
r ners, commanded the respect and esteem of all who enjoyed the 
i pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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